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DIANA  WENTWOETH. 


CHAPTEE     XIV. 


INTERRUPTED. 


A  WEEK  had  passed  since  Diana's  adventure 
in  the  forest,  and  she  had  not  seen  John 
again.  She  thought  of  very  little  else  than 
their  next  meeting,  and  alternately  wished 
for  and  dreaded  it.  He  must  be  busy  : 
after  the  way  in  which  their  last  talk  had 
ended,  she  felt  sure  nothing  but  necessity 
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kept  him  from  seeking  her  out.  All  this 
time  she  was  in  a  state  of  suppressed  ex- 
citement and  agitation ;  she  could  think  of 
nothing  and  attend  to  nothing.  The  effort 
to  carry  out  the  daily  routine  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  make,  and  two  letters 
— one  from  her  mother  and  one  from  Tom 
Sherlock — which  she  received  during  this 
week,  shared  the  fate  of  many  others,  and 
were  never  opened.  She  had  never  failed 
to  open  her  mother's  letters  before,  but  this 
time  she  threw  it  aside  wdth  Tom's. 

At  last  they  met.  She  was  out  alone 
one  afternoon ;  she  had  been  doing  some 
errands  for  Frau  Camphausen,  and  was  re- 
turning home,  her  mind  rather  exercised 
by  the  strange  customs  of  this  far  country. 
It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  shops 
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being  nearly  all  kept  by  Jews,  were  ostensibly 
closed ;  but  after  four  o'clock,  admittance 
could  be  had  by  the  back  entrance,  and  busi- 
ness carried  on  behind  the  closed  shutters. 
In  the  half  light  the  Jew  had  decidedly  the 
advantage.  Diana  felt  almost  certain  that, 
instead  of  matching  some  silk  of  which  Frau 
Camphausen  had  given  her  a  pattern,  she 
had  only  bought  some  rubbish  which  Herr 
Ehrlich  was  glad  to  be  rid  of,  and  which 
possibly  only  made  its  appearance  on  Sat- 
urday afternoons.  Meditating  on  these 
things,  she  suddenly  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  John. 

"  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  been  wanting  to  see  you  alone ;  but  I 
did  not  care  to  call,  or  to  write  and  ask  you 
to  meet  me  somewhere." 
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"  The  latter  course  would  have  been  very 
unsafe,"  she  answered,  hardly  knowing  what 
she  said. 

"  You  will  come  with  me  now  ? " 

A  sudden  fit  of  cowardice  seized  her,  and 
she  said,  dubiously — 

"I  don't  know.  I  have  been  buying 
things  for  Frau  Camphausen,  and  I 
ought  to  go  home  and  take  them  to 
her." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  Frau  Camphausen  !  " 
he  said,  impatiently.  "  Let  her  wait.  I 
have  waited  a  week,  which  has  seemed  like 
a  year.  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and 
we  may  not  have  such  an  opportunity 
again. " 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  authority,  un- 
mixed with  persuasion,  and  Diana,  usually 
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SO  quick  to  resent  such  a  mode  of  address, 
only  said — 

"  Very  well,  I  will  come  with  you." 

She  had  noticed  how  grave  he  was.  He 
had  not  once  smiled  ;  he  looked  anxious 
and  worried,  as  though  his  mind  were  filled 
with  an  unpleasant  thought,  of  which  he 
could  not  rid  himself.  His  face  brightened 
for  an  instant  when  she  agreed  to  his  re- 
quest, but  by  the  time  he  spoke  again  the 
cloud  had  once  more  come  down  upon  it. 

"  Now,  where  shall  we  go  ? "  he  said,  half 
to  himself.  "  We  must  be  quite  safe  from 
interruption.  Ah !  I  know.  Come  this 
way." 

He  moved  on  at  once,  and  she  walked  at 
his  side.  They  were  quite  silent,  perhaps 
gathering  their  forces  together  for  the  com- 
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ing  contest.  They  went  within  a  little  dis- 
tance of  the  cemetery — when  they  turned 
off  the  main  road  and  went  along  a  rough 
track  leading  to  the  place  John  had  thought 
of  as  suitable  for  their  explanation. 

Some  years  previously  the  cholera  had 
visited  Jacewo  and  almost  decimated  the 
little  town.  The  ordinary  cemetery  had 
been  closed,  and  a  special  burial-ground 
provided  by  the  appropriation  of  a  piece  of 
waste  land  lying  at  the  back  of,  and  separ- 
ated from  it  by,  a  wide  road.  The  "  cholera 
ground,"  as  it  was  called,  was  part  of  a 
field,  and  overgrown  with  long  thick  grass 
and  a  few  bushes,  which  had  perhaps  been 
planted  by  the  surviving  friends  of  those 
who  were  buried  there.  They  must  have 
been  put  under  the  ground  hurriedly  and 
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without  care  or  attention,  for  there  was 
only  one  memorial  stone ;  neither  was  it 
certain  that  such  was  its  meaning,  for  it 
bore  neither  name  nor  date,  and  it  stood  at 
the  foot  of  an  immense  cross  which  towered 
up  from  the  middle  of  the  burial -field. 
The  cemetery  occupied  comparatively  high 
ground,  which  on  one  side  was  continually 
breaking  away  and  leaving  fragments  of 
bone  and  skulls  protruding  from  the  soil. 
Though  so  near  the  other  cemetery,  it  was 
invisible  from  it,  because  of  a  wide  belt  of 
thickly  growing  trees  which  came  between ; 
the  track  which  led  to  it  went  no  farther ; 
no  house  stood  near  it.  It  was  a  desolate 
place,  completely  isolated,  and  no  one  ever 
approached  it ;  the  peasants  had  a  supersti- 
tious fear  of  it,  and  John  was  quite  right  in 
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choosing  it  as  a  place  where  under  any 
ordinary  circumstances  they  would  be  safe 
from  interruption. 

During  their  walk  to  this  dismal  spot, 
Diana  had  in  some  measure  recovered  her 
courage,  and  when  she  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  cross,  she  looked  round  and 
said — 

"What  a  ghastly  place!  It  is  evident 
that  you  stand  no  more  in  awe  of  death 
than  of  birth." 

"  There  is  a  certain  fitness  in  it.  Since  I 
saw  you  last,  my  belief  in  you  has  almost 
died ;  it  is  for  you  to  raise  it  into  life  again, 
here,  now,  while  we  are  together." 

She  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on — 

"  We  were  interrupted  at  a  critical  point 
in  our  talk.     I  said  once,   that  if  I  ever 
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thought  it  necessary,  I  would  tell  you  all 
about  my  people  :  that  evening  I  thought 
the  time  had  come,  and  I  was  going  to  tell 
you.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  spoken 
sooner — I  can't  tell;  to-day  must  decide. 
Before  I  ask  you  what  has  been  in  my 
mind  for  a  long  time,  I  want  you  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  position  we 
occupy  one  towards  the  other." 

She  had  seated  herself  on  the  stone,  and 
he  stood  leaning  against  the  cross,  his  arms 
folded,  and  a  grim  look  on  his  face  as  he 
looked  down  upon  the  girl  almost  at  his 
feet.  His  belief  in  her  had  been  rudely 
shaken.  He  was  going  to  test  his  theory. 
That  which  he -was  going  to  propose  could 
be  undertaken  in  no  half-hearted  spirit ;  it 
must  be  done  with  full  mind  and  heart  and 
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soul,  or  not  at  all.  If,  after  what  he  should 
tell  her,  she  consented  to  be  his  wife,  never 
would  doubt  or  fear  of  her  enter  his  heart 
ao-ain.  If  she  refused,  if  she  chose  to  remain 
with  her  own  people,  if  she  would  not  or 
could  not  see  that  "  the  old  order  changeth," 
it  would  mean  the  death  of  all  his  hope  and 
faith  and  love. 

She  had  said  nothing  when  he  ceased 
speaking,  and  after  looking  at  her  for  a 
moment  he  went  on — 

"I  shall  have  to  go  rather  a  long  way 
back,  to  the  night  of  your  arrival  here. 
The  Camphausens  had  told  me  they  were 
expecting  an  English  governess,  but  I  did 
not  give  more  than  a  passing  thought  to 
the  matter  before  I  saw  you.  During  our 
drive  together  I  was  thinking  of  nothing 
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but  you,  wondering  what  had  induced  you 
to  come  out  here,  and  how  you  would  stand 
the  life.  The  next  day  I  left  Jacewo,  and 
then  I  very  often  thought  of  you  and  felt 
anxious  about  you,  and  wondered  how  you 
were  getting  on — if  you  were  still  here.  I 
did  not  like  the  thought  that  you  might 
be  gone  without  my  ever  seeing  you  again, 
and  at  last  I  came  back  to  see  how  things 
were  going  for  myself.  I  felt  that  I  had 
had  some  hand  in  bringing  you  here,  and 
that  the  responsibility  of  your  wellbeing, 
as  long  as  you  remained,  rested  upon  me 
— partly  at  any  rate. 

He  was  silent  again  for  a  minute ;  but  she 
was  still  silent,  and  he  could  not  see  her 
face.     He  went  on — 

"I  have  not  known  many  women;  you 
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are  the  only  one  of  your  class  whom  I  know 
intimately.  The  women  with  whom  I  have 
been  familiar  have  been  women  of  the 
people,  poor  and  often  rough — not  playing 
at  working,  as  you  are  doing  now,  but 
working  in  grim  earnest  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  Knowing  you,  was  like  en- 
tering a  new  world,  or  being  born  again,  and 
a  man  can't  go  through  such  experiences 
and  remain  the  same  man  he  was  before." 

Diana  still  sat  perfectly  silent,  looking 
straight  before  her,  across  the  flat  fields 
to  the  railway  station,  and  the  white  line 
which  was  the  road  along  which  John  and 
she  had  driven  on  New  Year's  Eve.  She 
was  pale,  her  mouth  was  set,  her  brows 
drawn  together;  what  she  was  thinking, 
no  one  could  tell. 
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''We  have  met  here,"  continued  John, 
"on  an  equality  as  English  man  and  Eng- 
lish woman,  the  only  members  of  our  nation 
in  a  foreign  town  ;  but  I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand that  if  we  met  in  England,  in  a 
place  where  your  family  and  mine  were 
known,  we  should  not  be  on  an  equality 
at  all.  Your  family — I  told  you  I  knew 
something  of  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
and  all  about  it  before  I  have  done — is  the 
great  family  of  the  place,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  probably  one  of  the  proudest  in  the 
country.  My  people,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  little  place  in  which  they  live,  are  distin- 
guished only  by  being  a  little  poorer  even 
than  their  poor  neighbours ;  they  have  al- 
ways been  sons  of  the  soil — I  am  probably 
the  first  of  them  who  has  stood  upright  on 
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the  soil  from  which  we  spring.  My  father 
was  a  very  small  farmer,  poor  and  in  debt 
all  his  life  ;  my  brother  is  the  same ;  my 
mother  is  a  hard-working  woman,  with 
rough  hands  and  a  weather  -  beaten  face ; 
my  cousin  Susan  will  present  the  same 
appearance  when  she  is  my  mother's  age. 
Those  are  my  people — the  people  whom,  if 
I  ever  marry,  my  wife  will  have  to  take 
with  me,  for  better  for  worse.  My  lot  is 
different — I  have  a  different  calling,  and 
shall  lead  a  different  life ;  but  that  is  the 
background  to  my  life  and  fortunes." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  unable  to  remain 
longer  in  that  passive  attitude.  She  walked 
a  few  steps  awa}^  from  him,  plucked  some 
grasses  from  the  ground,  and  twisting  them 
round  her  fingers,  came  and  stood  opposite 
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to  him,  forcing  herself  to  look  him  in  the 
face,  and  pale  with  repressed  feeling. 

*^Well?"  she  asked  — "well?  What 
more  ? " 

"This  more.  They  are  not  respected 
among  their  neighbours,  although  to  my 
knowledge  they  have  committed  no  crimes. 
They  are  poor  and  despised  even  among 
the  poor  and  despised.  They  live  in  an 
old  and  small  cottage.  They  are  rough 
and  ignorant  and  uncultured.  If  you  ad- 
dressed them  in  your  daintily  tripping 
speech,  the  chances  are  they  would  not 
understand  you ;  for  their  speech  is  like 
themselves  —  heavy  and  rough  and  slow, 
of  the  earth  earthy.  There  is  neither 
beauty  nor  grace  among  them ;  their  in- 
terests  are   not   your   interests,  nor   their 
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ways  your  ways.  They  belong  to  a  class 
between  which  and  the  class  to  which  you 
belong  there  has  always  been  a  wide  and 
unnatural  gulf ;  and  not  only  a  class  gulf, 
but  an  individual  one.  I  have  come  to 
that  now.       My  people  and  your   people 

are  not  strangers;  they  live " 

A  loud  shout  close  at  hand  made  him 
break  off,  and  the  last  word  had  barely 
left  his  lips  before  a  man,  shouting  and 
gesticulating  almost  madly,  had  rushed  up 
to  him,  and  grasping  his  arm,  began  to 
talk  loud  and  fast,  half  in  German  and 
half  in  Polish,  into  which  language  he  kept 
running  over  in  his  excitement.  There  had 
been  an  accident  on  the  line ;  two  men 
were  badly  hurt — one,  they  feared,  was 
killed.      Garthwaite's  presence  was  neces- 
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sary ;    mucli    precious    time    had    already 
been  lost  in  looking  for  him. 

As  Garthwaite  heard,  an  extraordinary 
change  came  over  his  face.  Had  Diana 
been  in  a  state  of  mind  to  analyse  her  im- 
pressions, she  would  have  said  that  he 
ceased  to  be  a  man  and  became  an  en- 
gineer. He  seemed  to  forget  her;  but  in 
turning  to  leave  the  place,  he  caught  sight 
of  her  standing  there,  and  without  even 
holding  out  his  hand  to  her,  he  just  said, 
"  We  will  meet  again,"  and  then  began  to 
run  as  fast  as  he  could  across  the  fields  in 
the  direction  of  the  railway. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


FINIS   POLONI^. 


In  a  dream  Diana  walked  home,  and  in 
a  dream  slie  confronted  Minna,  who  met 
her  on  the  doorstep  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement. 

"  Come  in  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  have  been 
dying  for  you  to  come  back.  Where 
have  you  been  ?  Mamma  said  she  only 
sent  you — I  mean  asked  you  to  go  to 
Ehrlich's,  and  you  have  been  away  hours. 
He  is  so  handsome,  and  he  is  expiring  with 
impatience  to  see  you." 
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"  What  are  you  talking  about  ? "  said 
Diana,  roused  to  herself,  and  impatient 
with  Minna.  "  If  that  card  is  for  me,  give 
it  to  me  at  once." 

"  Oh,  how  angry  you  are ! "  laughed 
Minna.  "  He  says  he  is  your  cousin ; 
I  can  only  say  I  wish  I  had  such  a 
cousin.  Such  manners  and  such  an 
air !  Mon  Dieu,  I  wish  he  was  Hein- 
rich!" 

She  put  the  card  into  Miss  Wentworth's 
hand,  and  Diana  felt  a  strange  chill  of 
foreboding  as  she  read  upon  it,  "]\Ir  Guy 
Meredith." 

She  held  it  in  her  hand  for  a  moment, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  and  some- 
thing wdthin  telling  her  that  her  life  at 
Jacewo  was  at  an  end,  the  play  was  played 
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out.  Then,  obeying  a  momentary  impulse, 
she  tore  the  card  into  little  bits,  scattered 
them  out  of  the  open  door,  and  turned  to 
Minna,  asking — 

''  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  the  drawing  -  room.  Supper  is 
ready;  bring  him  into  the  dining-room 
when  you  have  done  with  him." 

Without  replying,  Diana  went  slowly 
to  the  drawing  -  room,  opened  the  door, 
and  went  in.  She  saw  a  young  man 
standing  at  the  window  and  looking  out. 
He  heard  her  step,  and  turned  round. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Diana  had 
just  come  from  her  conversation  with 
John :  her  face  was  paler  than  usual ;  her 
eyes  looked  larger,  darker,  clearer — there 
was    an    expectant,    half -defiant    look    in 
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them ;  her  whole  manner  had  somethino; 
intense  and  highly  strung  about  it.  In 
the  conversation  which  followed,  she 
scarcely  knew  what  she  was  saying.  It 
is  perhaps  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
when  the  man  at  the  window  turned 
round  and  saw  her,  he  should  for  an  in- 
stant have  been  too  much  startled  to 
speak.  Diana  said  nothing,  only  stood  and 
looked  straight  at  him. 

"You  are  my  cousin  Diana?"  he  asked, 
recovering  himself  quickly. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "Why  have  you 
come  ^ 

She  looked  him  over  from  head  to  foot 
as  she  spoke,  and  saw  a  tall,  well-made 
man,  with  fair  hair  and  complexion,  hand- 
some features  of  the  "  high  -  bred  "  type, 
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and  something  about  him  which  made  her 
think  of  her  mother. 

"  I  am  your  cousin  Guy,"  he  began. 

Throuo^h  Diana's  mind  ran  some  words 
of  Emerson  :  ''  Gertrude  is  enamoured  of 
Guy;  how  high,  how  aristocratic,  how 
Eoman  his  mien  and  manners !  to  live 
with  him  were  life  indeed,"  and  she  half 
smiled. 

"  I  have  come  to  take  you  home,"  he  went 
on ;  "  my  aunt,  your  mother,  is  very  ill." 

The  first  part  of  his  sentence  was  all 
Diana  heard,  and  her  thoughts  instantly 
flew  to  John  and  his  parting  words,  "We 
will  meet  again." 

"  Home  ? "  she  repeated.  ''  Do  you  mean 
to  Garshill  ?  Oh  no,  I  can't  leave  this 
place." 
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"I  said  your  mother  was  very  ill,"  he 
repeated,  with  some  severity. 

"Mamma  ill?"  repeated  Diana,  as  if 
she  did  not  at  all  take  in  the  significance 
of  the  connection  between  her  mother's 
illness  and  his  appearance  at  Jacewo.  "  I 
am  very  sorry,  but — is  she  very  ill  ? " 

"Exceedingly  ill,"  he  said,  frowning. 
"  I  have  come  to  take  you  home  ;  we  must 
go  as  soon  as  possible." 

Even  yet  she  scarcely  seemed  to  com- 
prehend. She  had  been  under  a  spell  so 
long,  she  could  not  shake  it  ofi"  at  once. 
Garshill  and  her  mother  were  very  far 
away ;  John  had  just  left  her,  and  her 
thoughts  were  with  him. 

"  I  cannot  go — it  is  impossible,"  was  all 
she  said. 
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To  Guy  this  liesitation  and  apparent 
indifference  were  revolting,  and  lie  spoke 
more  roughly  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life  to  a  woman. 

"  Can't  you  understand  ? "  he  said. 
"  Your  mother  is  dying — we  may  not  find 
her  alive.     Every  moment  is  precious." 

Then  at  last  a  new  light  came  into  her 
eyes. 

"Mamma  dying?"  she  cried.  "Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  before?  Why 
have  you  wasted  all  this  time  ?  We 
must  go  at  once.  I  will  go  and  get 
ready." 

"You  have  an  hour  before  the  train 
goes,"  taking  out  his  watch.  "  If  you  are 
quick,  you  will  have  time  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat." 
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She  had  left  the  room  before  he  had 
finished  speaking.  As  yet  she  scarcely 
realised  all  that  had  happened,  which 
enabled  her  to  join  the  Camphausens  at 
supper.  She  explained  matters  hastily 
as  she  ate,  and  in  ten  minutes  had  risen 
from  the  table,  calling  Minna  to  help  her 
in  her  packing. 

She  ran  up-stairs  and  pulled  open  all 
the  drawers  in  her  dressing-table.  One 
was  full  of  unopened  letters,  and  she  stood 
for  an  instant  looking  at  them,  with  an 
odd  feeling  that  somewhere  among  them 
was  one  of  importance — that  some  one  of 
these  many  envelopes  contained  that  which 
it  behoved  her  above  all  things  to  know, 
the  not  knowing  of  which  would  ruin  her 
whole  life.     It  was  a  strange  feeling,  and 
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lasted  only  a  few  seconds;  Minna's  voice 
came  to  her,  saying — 

"What  loads  of  things  you  have,  Miss 
Wentworth  !  I  can  never  get  them  all  in, 
and  those  letters  are  out  of  the  question." 

Diana  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  They  must  go  ;  I  will  tear  them  up,  and 
you  must  burn  them  for  me." 

She  set  about  the  work  of  demolition  at 
once,  and  in  five  minutes  their  fragments 
lay  in  a  large  heap  upon  the  ground. 
Then  she  exchanged  her  muslin  gown, 
with  its  lace  and  ruffles  and  floating 
ribbons,  for  a  dark  travelling-dress  and  a 
linen  collar;  put  a  soft  cap  on  her  head, 
and  wrapped  herself  in  an  elegant  travel- 
ling-wrap. Thus  equipped  for  her  journey, 
she    completed    her   packing,    locked    her 
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trunks,  and  went  clown-stairs  again  to  her 
cousin. 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  there  were 
some  hurried  farewells  ;  at  the  station  they 
found  themselves  only  just  in  time  for 
their  train,  and  almost  before  Diana  had 
realised  that  her  unknown  cousin  was 
waiting  for  her  in  the  drawing-room,  she 
was  seated  in  the  train  with  him,  and  had 
left  Jacewo  for  ever. 

They  were  alone  in  the  carriage,  and, 
more  from  accident  than  design,  had  seated 
themselves  as  far  apart  as  it  was  possible 
to  get.  Guy  did  not  speak,  and  Diana 
also  was  in  no  mood  for  talking.  She 
nestled  in  her  corner,  turned  her  shoulder 
towards  her  cousin,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
her  thoughts. 
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She  thouglit  of  Jolin,  and  of  all  lie  had 
told  her.  A^Tien  he  had  left  her  stand- 
ing by  the  cross,  she  had  sunk  on  her 
knees  on  the  coarse  grey  grass,  beating 
her  clenched  hand  on  the  ground,  her 
body  swaying  to  and  fro  with  emotion, 
which  was  lightened  by  no  tears.  Then 
the  power  to  hold  herself  upright  had 
failed  her,  and  she  had  cast  her  arms 
round  the  old  cross  and  leaned  her  head 
against  it.  Yet  she  told  herself  she  did 
not  love  John.  The  feeling  she  had  for 
him  was  not  what  she  knew  she  was 
capable  of,  not  that  which  made  every- 
thing appear  of  no  account  in  comparison 
with  life  at  the  side  of  her  chosen  hus- 
band. She  doubted  if  she  ever  could 
have  such  a  feeling  for  him.      His  frank 
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revelations  concerning  the  people  to  whom 
he  belonged  almost  appalled  her.  Had  he 
been  alone,  it  would  have  been  different ; 
but  he  had  people — womenkind — ordinary, 
rough  working  women.  She  pictured 
them — loud-voiced  and  red-faced,  scarcely 
belonging  to  the  human  race,  copying  her 
clothes  according  to  their  lights,  making 
grotesque  caricatures  of  them.  What  could 
she  do  among  such  people  ?  She  shut  her 
eyes,  and  a  shudder  ran  over  her  whole 
figure  at  the  thought.  She  drew  her  ele- 
gant cloak  around  her,  thinking,  "How 
could  he  even  think  of  such  a  thing,  much 
less  propose  it !  It  would  have  been  absurd 
and  unnatural,  and  could  have  ended  only 
in  disaster."  When  she  thought  of  John 
himself,  she  was  filled  with  intense  long- 
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iDg;  when  she  thought  of  those  people 
who  were  part  of  him,  her  heart  turned 
to  stone  within  her,  and  she  kept  saying 
to  herself,  *'  No,  no ;  it  w^as  quite  impos- 
sible, it  is  all  at  an  end."  Yes,  it  was  at 
an  end.  He  was  gone  ;  she  would  probably 
never  see  him  again. 

She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  this,  and 
to  banish  the  thought  she  turned  to  her 
cousin,  saying — 

*'What  is  mammas  illness?  You  did 
not  tell  me." 

"  Eheumatic  fever,"  he  answered.  *'  But 
how  is  it  you  do  not  know  ?  You  seemed 
quite  unprepared  for  what  I  told  you  ;  and 
if  I  remember  rightly,  aunt  wrote  to  you 
after  her  illness  began.  It  is  true  that 
then  we   did   not  think   it  was   anything 
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serious,  but  still  it  would  have  prepared 
you  for  this." 

*'  I  got  no  letter,"  said  Diana,  unthink- 
ingly. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  Guy;  "you 
should  have  had  it  three  or  four  days  ago." 

A  light  broke  in  upon  Diana. 

"  I  did  get  it,"  she  said — "at  least  I  got 
a  letter  from  mamma  three  days  ago,  but 
— but  I  did  not  read  it." 

"You  did  not  read  it!"  echoed  Guy. 
"  You  did  not  read  a  letter  from  your 
own  mother ! " 

"  I  did  not  even  open  it,"  frowning  at 
his  tone.  "  I  was  thinking  of  somethinor 
else,  and  I  put  it  aside  and  forgot  all 
about  it." 

"  I   never    heard    anything    so   extraor- 
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dinary.  Whatever  you  had  been  thinking 
of,  I  should  have  imagined  that  a  letter 
from  your  mother,  so  far  from  home  as 
this,  would  have  put  it  out  of  your 
head." 

"You  see,  I  was  not  far  from  home  at 
all ;  I  was  at  home.  My  home  is  wherever 
I  am — I  have  no  other." 

Guy  said  nothing.  He  had  more  than 
once  heard  his  aunt  speak  of  the  demon 
which  sometimes  seemed  to  possess  Diana, 
and  he  had  no  desire  for  an  encounter  with 
it.  So  he  kept  silence,  and  presently  she 
asked — 

"  Why  did  you  come  for  me  ?  Why  did 
you  not  telegraph?  I  should  have  been 
at  Garshill  by  now,  instead  of  having  only 
just  left  Jacewo." 
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*'  I  could  not  possibly  have  allowed  you 
to  travel  alone." 

"  I  came  alone." 

"  I  know  you  did,"  was  the  reply,  given 
in  a  tone  which  discouraged  all  further 
discussion  of  the  subject ;  and  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  Diana  that  the  sensation  she 
had  sometimes  enjoyed  the  thought  of  mak- 
ing had  been  made.  Like  most  other  things 
once  eagerly  wished  for,  now  it  came  it  was 
of  no  importance  at  all,  it  was  completely 
swallowed  up  in  things  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment. She  did  not  bestow  an  instant's 
thought  upon  it. 

Later  in  their  journey  she  asked — 

"Did   mamma   ask  for   me?      Was  she 

anxious  that  I  should  be  sent  for  ? " 

"  She  knows  nothing  of  it,"   said  Guy. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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*'Slie  was  delirious;  we  acted  witliout  con- 
sulting her." 

Diana  did  not  speak  at  once,  then  she 
said — 

"  I  took  it  for  granted  she  had  sent  for 
me,  or  else " 

"  Or  else  what  ? " 

"  Or  else  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
come." 

"How  can  you  speak  in  such  a  way? 
Of  course  you  would  have  come." 

"I  do  not  know  if  she  will  be  glad  to 
see  me." 

Guy  said  nothing,  and  Diana  went  on — 

"I  wish  I  had  asked.  I  suppose  I 
should  have  come  with  you  just  the  same, 
but  I  wish  she  had  known  what  you  were 
doing." 
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From  the  time  they  reached  England, 
she  was  silent.  Not  once  did  she  open 
her  lips,  except  in  brief  reply  to  her  cousin, 
during  all  the  long  journey  from  London 
to  Garshill.  It  is  true  she  was  very  tired, 
almost  exhausted ;  but  that  was  not  alone 
the  cause.  She  was  thinking  deeply.  She 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  her  mother 
had  sent  for  her,  and  had  begun  her 
journey  in  an  almost  exalted  frame  of 
mind.  Her  mother  did  really,  in  her 
heart,  love  her.  When  she  was  danger- 
ously ill,  her  first  wish  had  been  to  have 
her  daughter  with  her.  Diana  responded 
to  the  call  generously  and  fully,  as  it  was 
her  nature  to  do,  putting  aside  all  thoughts 
of  John  in  the  revived  tenderness  of  her 
mother.     She  had  resolutely  beaten  down 
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her  first  thought,  "  Why  is  she  so  ill  just 
now  ? "  and  had  fixed  her  mind  on  the 
fact  that  her  mother  wanted  her;  she 
would  strain  every  nerve  to  be  with  her 
as  soon  as  possible.  Suddenly  she  learned 
that  her  mother  had  expressed  no  wish  to 
see  her,  that  she  was  in  ignorance  of  her 
coming.  The  whole  affair  changed  its 
aspect,  and  she  boded  no  good  from  this 
hurried  action.  She  would  not  be  wanted 
at  Garshill.  Guy  had  faithfully  performed 
his  duty,  but  he  had  never  pretended  to 
think  it  a  pleasure.  He  had  said  no  word 
of  welcome,  he  had  not  said  his  father 
and  sisters  would  be  glad  to  see  her.  If 
their  worst  anticipations  were  realised, 
all  smaller  things  would  be  swallowed 
up   in   the   tragedy   of  her    coming ;    but 
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if  they  found  her  mother  better,  how 
then? 

It  was  abeady  dark  when  they  reached 
Garshill.  There  was  a  carriage  waiting 
for  them,  and  a  man  in  livery  came  up 
to  Guy  and  made  some  communication 
to  him  which  Diana  did  not  hear.  Then 
her  cousin  came  back  to  her  side,  and 
said — 

"  They  bring  me  word  that  your  mother 
is  better.  She  is  out  of  danger,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  for  her  recovery." 

Without  a  word  Diana  turned  from  him 
and  got  into  the  carriage  without  his  assist- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


FORECASTS. 


Two  women  were  seated  in  the  small 
drawing  -  room  of  Garshill  Abbey.  The 
late  summer  evening  was  already  dying, 
and  lamps  and  candles  were  lit.  The  elder 
of  the  two,  who  might  be  thirty-one  or  -two 
years  of  age,  sat  by  a  little  table,  busy 
with  a  bit  of  lace-work;  and  the  lamj), 
towards  which  she  bent  her  head,  cast  a 
strong  light  upon  her  features.  She  was 
exceedingly  handsome,  with  a  fair,  calm 
beauty,  which  gave  one  the  idea  of  being 
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rather  the  result  of  many  storms  withstood, 
than  of  a  never  ruffled  tranquillity.  She 
had  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  like  all  the 
Merediths;  her  eyes  were  very  beautiful, 
soft  and  deep,  with  a  little  sadness  in 
them,  as  if  they  had  looked  on  sorrows. 
Her  mouth  too,  was  beautiful,  with  a  great 
tenderness  in  its  soft  curves.  No  one 
looking  at  her  could  doubt  that  she  had 
lived,  and  lived  to  some  purpose ;  she  con- 
veyed the  impression  of  having  outlived 
the  excitement  of  youth,  and  of  having 
acquired  the  strength  and  staying  power 
of  maturity.  She  looked  a  good,  kind 
woman — one  to  whom  one  would  gladly  go 
in  trouble. 

In  truth   she   had  her   story,   as   every 
woman  has.      Twice  had  she  been  disap- 
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pointed  in  the  dearest  wishes  she  had  ever 
cherished.  In  her  early  youth  she  had 
wished  to  be  a  nurse, — unable  to  reconcile 
with  her  conscience  the  life  which  is  usu- 
ally led  by  girls  in  her  position.  With 
great  difficulty  she  had  won  the  consent 
of  her  parents  to  this  scheme.  Her  wish 
was  a  deep  disappointment  to  them  :  they 
had  hoped  to  keep  her  with  them  until  she 
married.  She  had  gone  as  a  probationer  to 
a  London  hospital,  and  had  fought  her  way 
through  the  drudgery  and  weariness  which 
belong  to  that  form  of  training,  as  to 
all  others ;  her  hard  -  won  certificate  was 
scarcely  gained,  she  was  just  beginning  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  her  labours,  and  was  enter- 
ing upon  her  new  career  with  both  en- 
thusiasm  and   a   full   knowledge    of  what 
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it  meant,  when  her  mother's  health  failed 
and  she  was  called  home.  She  nursed  her 
through  a  long  and  trying  illness — not 
less  trying  perhaps  to  nurse  than  to 
patient ;  and  then,  when  her  mother  was 
dead,  and  she  herself  at  liberty  again,  all 
hope  of  returning  to  hospital  life  was  at 
an  end.  Her  place  was  at  home,  and 
she  took  her  place,  fighting  down  her  dis- 
appointment in  silence,  so  that  no  one 
knew  how  great  it  had  been.  This  went 
on  for  a  year  or  two.  Her  dreams  and 
ambitions  had  become  things  of  the  past, 
and  she  had  found  another  source  of  hap- 
piness in  the  love  of  a  man  whom  she 
had  known  from  childhood,  and  for  whom 
her  regard  had  developed  into  love  with- 
out her  being   aware   of  it.      It  was  not 
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until  he  asked  her  to  marry  him  that  she 
really  knew  what  her  feeling  was,  and  the 
deep  roots  it  had  struck  into  her  whole 
being.  She  engaged  herself  to  him  with 
the  consent  of  her  father ;  but  stipulated 
for  a  year's  engagement,  on  the  ground 
that  she  could  ill  be  dispensed  with  at 
home.  The  delay  was  agreed  to,  but 
grudgingly,  perhaps  with  a  foreboding  of 
evil.  Two  months  before  her  marriage, 
in  the  midst  of  her  preparations  and  the 
congratulations  of  her  friends,  her  father 
met  with  the  accident  upon  the  hunting- 
field  which  deprived  him  of  all  power  of 
movement,  and  rendered  him  a  helpless 
invalid  for  life.  This  was  an  awful  blow 
to  Gertrude.  She  had  a  long  struggle 
with  both  herself  and  her  lover ;  she  could 
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scarcely  say  whicli  was  the  most  clifl&cult 
to  conquer,  and  tlien  she  stood  alone, 
having  made  her  choice,  having  thrown 
off  all  thought  of  self, — resolved  to  be 
her  father's  life  companion. 

As  she  w^as  the  eldest  of  a  family  of 
four,  and  her  companion  was  the  youngest, 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  their 
ages — the  other  being  a  girl  of  one-and- 
twenty.  She  was  an  exquisitely  pretty 
blonde,  and  no  more.  Blue  eyes,  rosy 
mouth  and  straight  nose,  pure  complex- 
ion and  snowy  brow,  bird-like  head,  with 
its  masses  of  golden  brown  hair,  and  small 
delicate  figure,  were  all  perfect  in  their 
way.  But  the  perfectly  pretty  features 
were  almost  devoid  of  character,  and  the 
graceful  head  was  equally  empty  of  brains. 
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Her  likes  and  dislikes  were  of  no  import- 
ance to  any  one  but  herself.  She  loved 
sweets  and  cakes  and  new  gowns,  and 
young  men  who  paid  her  attention,  and 
did  not  converse  beyond  her  intelligence ; 
and  as  she  was  one  of  the  favoured  ones 
of  fortune,  there  was  an  unfailing  supply 
of  young  men  naturally  adapted  to  ful- 
fil her  requirements.  Not  long  before 
this  she  had  engaged  herself  to  the  most 
eligible  of  these  young  men, — a  wealthy 
landowner  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  just  now  on  the  Continent  with  her 
brother  Eupert,  and  she  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  sometimes  wishing  he  was 
at  home.  He  was  the  only  man  who  kept 
her  regularly  supplied  with  the  kind  of 
chocolate  she  liked  best ;  and  she  found  it 
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rather  tiresome  to  have  to  write  to  him 
every  day.  She  finished  the  book  she  was 
reading,  and  put  it  aside,  saying — 

"  Was  aunty  asleep  when  you  last  went 
up,  Gerty?" 

"  Yes,  she  is  considerably  better  to-night. 
I  daresay  she  will  be  able  to  see  Diana 
when  she  comes." 

"  Have  you  told  aunty  yet  that  she  is 
coming?     What  did  she  say?" 

*'  I  told  her  this  morning.  She  did  not 
say  much,  except  that  we  had  given  Guy 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  Diana  is 
of  no  use  in  a  sick-room.  She  could  not 
even  nurse  her  father  when  he  was  dying." 

"Clumsy,  I  expect,"  said  Dora,  with  a 
grimace.  "  I  wonder  what  she  is  like  ?  I 
don't  suppose  she  is  pretty." 
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"  Aunt  has  never  said  she  was.  I  think 
if  she  had  been,  aunty  would  not  have  let 
her  go  away  alone." 

"  No,"  said  Dora ;  "  and  we  have  no 
photograph  of  her, — aunty  says  she  never 
would  be  photographed.  It  all  looks  to 
me  as  if  she  were  plain,  excessively  plain, 
and  conscious  of  it." 

She  heaved  a  little  sigh  of  relief  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  face  took  a  happy,  tranquil 
expression.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  feel  that 
she  herself  was  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
that  in  that  respect  this  unknown  cousin 
would  probably  be  beneath  contempt. 

"  I  wish  Guy  had  told  us  more  about 
her,"  she  went  on.  "  He  only  sent  such 
a  scrap  of  a  note,  and  did  not  say  a  word 
about  her." 
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"  Perhaps  there  was  nothing  to  say," 
suggested  the  fond  elder  sister.  "  There 
is  nothing  to  say  about  some  people,  you 
know." 

"  I  wonder  what  she  will  think  of  this 
house.  She  can't  have  seen  anything  like 
it,  either  in  Whitfield  or  Poland." 

She  looked  round  complacently  as  she 
spoke,  for  she  had  a  vulgar  little  soul,  and 
loved  to  think  that  other  people  might  be 
dazzled  or  impressed  by  what  were  every- 
day matters  to  her. 

"You  go  too  far,  Dora,"  said  Gertrude, 
in  mild  reproof.  "Diana  is  not  likely  to 
be  common,  and  you  speak  almost  as  if 
you  thought  she  would  be." 

"  Oh  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,  or  how 
could  we  bear  to  have  her  in  the  house? 
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But  I  don't  suppose  she  is  used  to  things 
as  we  have  them  here  ;  and  probably  she 
won't  know  quite  how  to  behave. 

"  Well,  she  will  be  here  very  soon,  and 
then  you  can  judge  for  yourself,  dear.  I 
am  curious  to  see  her,  I  admit.  It  seems 
so  strange  that  we  have  never  met." 

"That  is  entirely  her  own  fault,"  said 
Dora,  with  a  hard  ring  in  her  voice,  which 
surprised  a  great  many  people  the  first 
time  they  heard  it.  *'  I  am  not  at  all 
curious  to  see  her.  I  am  very  sorry  she 
is  coming,  and  I  see  no  use  in  pretending 
we  are  glad." 

"  We  must  be  civil,  Dora." 

"  Oh  yes,  we  can  be  civil,  but  I  don't 
intend  to  be  more.  She  refused  to  come 
and  live  here    when   a  home   was   offered 
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her,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  very  kind  of  us 
to  offer  it ;  and  now  that  she  has  to  come, 
she  can't  expect  a  very  warm  welcome. 
Besides,  we  don't  want  her ;  she  will  be 
in  the  way.  I  don't  see  any  place  for 
her  amongst  us." 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  Gertrude,  soothingly, 
for  the  spoilt  child's  voice  had  risen  to  a 
very  angry  pitch,  ''  I  don't  suppose  she 
will  be  much  in  your  way ;  she  will  be  a 
great  deal  with  aunty,  of  course." 

"  I  hope  she  will,  and  that  she  won't 
expect  to  join  in  what  we  do,  and  to  visit 
with  us.  It  will  be  such  a  nuisance,  hav- 
ing to  introduce  her  to  all  our  friends. 
I  expect  she  will  be  shabby,  and  badly 
dressed.  Oh,  I  am  angry  that  she  is 
coming !      I  wish  we  had  never  sent  for 
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her.  I  feel  sure  she  will  spoil  everything, 
and  be  a  regular  drag  upon  us.  Why 
did  you  send  for  her,  Gerty  ? " 

"My  dear  child,  do  not  excite  yourself 
so,"  said  Gertrude  in  alarm.  "Aunty  was 
so  ill,  there  was  no  choice.  We  thought 
she  was  dying,  and  we  could  not  let  her 
die  without  sending  for  her  only  daughter." 

"Yes;  but  she  has  not  died.  That  is 
just  the  provoking  part  of  it ! " 

"My  darling!"  said  Gertrude,  very 
gravely. 

"  I  don't  mean  it  is  provoking  that 
aunty  has  not  died.  Poor  aunty !  I  am 
very  fond  of  her,  and  would  not  have 
her  die  for  anything;  and  it  would  be  so 
terrible  to  have  a  death  in  the  house. 
But  it  is  provoking  that  she  should  have 
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been  so  alarmingly  ill,  that  we  all  thought 
she  was  going  to  die,  and  sent  for  this 
girl  in  such  a  hurry.  Then  aunty  rallies, 
and  by  the  time  Diana  comes  is  quite  on 
the  way  to  recovery.  I  do  call  it  pro- 
voking, and  I  am  sure  that  in  your  hearts 
you  all  think  the  same  thing." 

"  Well,  love,  it  cannot  be  helped  now." 

"  No  ;  that  is  the  worst  of  it !  How  long 
do  you  suppose  we  shall  have  her  here  ? " 

"Till  aunty  is  well,  I  suppose.  Per- 
haps papa  may  again  offer  her  a  home 
here." 

"  Oh  dear !  I^  hope  not.  But  if  she  sees 
she  is  not  welcome,  perhaps  she  won't  want 
to  stay." 

"  Don't  do  anything — unkind,  dear,"  said 
Gertrude,  rather  apprehensively.      "  I  am 
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not  glad  she  is  coming,  but  we  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  send  for  her.  When 
these  sudden  emergencies  arise,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  know  the  best  thing  to  do.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  must  be  kind ;  she  is  a 
perfect  stranger  to  us,  and  it  would  not  be 
right  to  make  her  feel  awkward  and  not  at 
home.  I  think  the  best  way  will  be  to  let 
her  see  we  mean  well,  and  then  leave  her 
to  find  her  own  place  amongst  us ;  she  will 
soon  do  that." 

Dora  received  all  this  in  silence.  It  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  lecture  which 
Gertrude  ever  made,  and  at  least  showed 
Dora  one  thing,  that  if  she  behaved  badly 
to  Diana,  she  would  meet  with  no  support 
from  her  sister. 

"I  believe  the  carriage  is  coming,"  she 
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said  presently.  "Yes,  it  is.  Gerty,  you 
must  go  out  to  meet  her.  I  am  afraid  of 
the  damp  from  the  river." 

Gertrude  folded  away  her  work  in  her 
methodical  manner,  and  went  out  into  the 
hall,  which  she  reached  just  as  the  travel- 
lers entered  it.  She  saw  Guy,  who  looked 
much  relieved  at  having  reached  the  end 
of  his  journey,  and  Diana,  pale  and  heavy- 
eyed  with  fatigue,  but  so  different  from 
what  she  had  expected,  that  words  failed 
her,  and  she  only  looked  at  her  in  silence. 

Her  astonishment  was  so  great  that  she 
forgot  to  hold  out  her  hand,  neither  did 
Diana  offer  hers,  but  stood,  also  in  silence, 
with  a  half  smile  upon  her  lips,  looking  into 
her  cousin's  face. 

"T   beg    your   pardon,"   said    Gertrude, 
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recovering  herself  in  an  instant.  I  ought 
not  to  have  looked  surprised,  but  you — you 
are  not  at  all  like  aunty,"  she  finished 
rather  lamely.  She  held  out  her  hand 
as  she  spoke,  adding — "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you ;  how  tired  you  must  be ! " 

Diana  put  her  hand  into  Gertrude's 
outstretched  one,  saying,  with  rather  an 
odd  tone  in  her  voice — 

"You  are  very  like  mamma." 

"Will  you  see  aunty  now,  or  take  off 
your  things  and  have  something  to  eat 
first?"  asked  Gertrude. 

"I  will  have  something  to  eat  first, 
please.  I  am  very  hungry,"  answered 
Diana  in  the  clear,  sweet  voice,  which 
was  capable  of  expressing  so  many  emo- 
tions. 
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*•'!  will  sliow  you  your  room,  then," 
said  her  cousin,  going  towards  the  stair- 
case. 

Diana  was  ready  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  was  taken  to  the  breakfast-room,  where 
she  found  Guy  and  a  small  table  laid  for 
supper. 

As  they  ate,  the  conversation  was 
chiefly  between  Guy  and  his  sister,  but 
Diana  found  an  opportunity  for  saying — 

"  I  thought  I  had  four  cousins ! " 

Guy  bit  his  lip,  and  Gertrude  said — 

"  Dora  is  in  the  drawing-room — we  will 
join  her  after  supper ;  and  Eupert  is  from 
home." 

Diana  did  not  notice  the  half  sigh  which 
accompanied  Gertrude's  last  words,  but 
went  on — 
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"And  my  uncle,  shall  I  see  liim  to- 
niglit  ? " 

"Papa  is  an  invalid,  lie  has  already 
gone  to  bed.  You  shall  see  him  to- 
morrow." 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  I  will  wait  his  con- 
venience, of  course." 

When  supper  was  over  they  went  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  Dora,  who  had  sunk 
into  a  doze  during  their  absence,  sprang  up 
to  meet  them  on  hearing  the  door  open, 
and  confronted  Diana. 

For  a  moment  the  two  girls  stood  look- 
ing at  one  another, — Diana  amused,  Dora 
speechless  with  astonishment  as  Gertrude 
had  been.     Diana  spoke  first. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  asked  carelessly, 
offering   her   hand.      "  I   might   really   be 
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Medusa,  for  you  all  seem  struck  speechless 
when  you  look  at  me.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  there  was  rather  a  stricken  look  on 
Guy's  face  when  he  first  saw  me  at  Jacewo. 
How  is  it?  Am  I  not  like  what  you  ex- 
pected ?  Or  perhaps  you  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  strangers." 

This  was  too  much  for  Dora, — she  re- 
gained her  power  of  speech  at  once. 

"Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  "we  have  a 
great  many  friends.  I  only  hope  their 
number  will  not  frighten  you." 

"  I  am  not  easily  frightened,"  said  Diana, 
with  another  amused  smile,  as  she  looked 
down  from  her  height  on  to  Dora's  tiny 
figure.  "  You  evidently  expected  some- 
thing very  difi'erent.  I  hope  I  have  not 
disappointed  you." 
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No  one  spoke  for  a  moment.  It  was 
Gertrude  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  Go  and  see  if  aunty  is  ready, 
Dora,  and  then  Diana  can  go  to  her 
now. 

The  words  were  accompanied  by  a  glance 
which  caused  Dora  to  go  at  once;  she 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  to  say  her  aunt 
was  waiting  to  see  Diana. 

The  two  girls  left  the  room  together, 
Diana  wishing  the  others  good  night, 
as  she  did  not  intend  to  come  down 
again. 

"When  Diana  reached  the  door  of  her 
mother's  room,  she  turned  a  pale,  grave 
face  to  Dora,  and  said — 

*'  You  need  not  come  in ;  I  will  see 
mamma  alone." 
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Dora  was  disappointed,  but  there  was 
no  w^ithstanding  Diana's  manner,  and  she 
went  aw^ay. 

Diana  entered  the  room  and  went  up 
to  the  bed.  A  shaded  lamp  w^as  on  a 
table,  and  by  it  sat  a  nurse,  reading.  She 
rose  on  seeing  the  young  lady,  but  Diana 
paid  no  attention  to  her,  probably  did  not 
even  see  her ;  the  coming  interview  oc- 
cupied all  her  thoughts.  She  went  straight 
up  to  the  bed  on  which  Mrs  "Wentworth 
was  lying  with  her  eyes  open,  and  said — 

"  Good  evening,  mamma.  I  am  sorry 
you  are  so  ill." 

She  did  not  kiss  her,  nor  did  Mrs  Went- 
worth seem  to  expect  or  wish  it.  She 
half  turned  her  face  away,  and  said  fret- 
fully— 
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"There  was  no  need  to  send  for  you  at 
all.  I  told  them  so  as  soon  as  I  knew 
what  they  had  done." 

"  I  am  sorry  my  coming  has  vexed  you," 
replied  her  daughter  quietly,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  an  engraving  which  hung  upon  the  wall 
opposite  to  her. 

The  nurse,  who  had  ceased  reading  for  a 
moment  to  listen  to  this  dialogue,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  so  original, 
now  bent  her  eyes  on  her  book  again  after 
a  long  look  at  Diana's  impassive  face. 

"  It  was  most  unnecessary,"  went  on 
Mrs  Went  worth,  moving  restlessly.  "  You 
are  of  no  use  in  a  sick-room ;  you  were 
always  more  hindrance  than  help  when 
your  father  was  ill." 

"  I  remember  you  telling  me  so  at  the 
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time.  If  my  being  here  annoys  you,  I 
can  go  away  again." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  rushing  to  the 
other  extreme  in  that  way  ?  Since  you 
have  come,  you  had  better  stay,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate.  But  it  was  useless 
trouble  and  expense  to  your  cousin  to 
have  to  bring  you." 

*'  I  believe  they  thought  you  were 
dying,"  moving  as  she  spoke  nearer  to 
the  engraving,  that  she  might  examine 
it  more  closely. 

"Yes,  I  have  been  very  ill — at  death's 
door;  but  I  am  better  now,  and  could 
have  done  without  you  quite  well." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  mistake," 
turning  again  to  her  mother  and  fixing 
her    dark    eyes   upon   her.      "  It   was   ex- 
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aggerated  solicitude  on  their  part  to  send 
for  me,  and  an  exaggerated  feeling  of 
duty  on  mine  which  made  me  think  it 
necessary  to  come.  I  never  expected 
to  find  myself  and  my  cousins  so  nearly 
allied  in  motives." 

"You  are  very  impertinent,"  said  Mrs 
Wentworth. 

"I  am  exciting  you,  I  see.  I  think  I 
had  better  say  '  good  night.'  I  hope 
you  will  feel  better  in  the  morning." 

She  lingered  another  moment,  perhaps 
for  an  answering  *'good  night";  but  as 
none  came  she  left  the  room,  softly 
closing  the  door  after  her. 

Her  own  room  was  only  a  few  doors 
away  from  her  mother's,  and  she  did  not 
pause  until  she  had  reached  it,  shut  the 
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door  behind  her,  and  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock.  The  room  was  full  of  the  soft 
light  of  candles,  and  she  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  looking  round  her. 
She  was  tired  out,  and  she  had  to  clench 
her  hands  and  set  her  teeth  hard  together 
to  keep  back  the  nervous  fit  of  crying 
which  threatened  to  overpower  her.  Not 
even  on  New  Year's  Eve  at  Jacewo,  when 
John  had  just  left  her,  had  she  felt  so 
lonely  and  unw^elcome  as  she  did  here 
and  now.  She  dared  not  think  of  Jacewo 
or  John,  it  would  have  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  her  feeling  of  desolation ;  and  to 
keep  her  thoughts  from  it  she  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out.  There  was 
a  low,  deep  window -seat,  and  she  sank 
into  it  and  leaned   her   head  against  the 
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frame.  When  she  looked  out  of  the 
open  window  her  hands  sank  into 
her  lap,  and  she  uttered  a  long  drawn 
^'Ah!" 

It  was  a  perfect  moonlight  summer 
night.  Immediately  below  her  lay  the 
gardens,  then  came  the  park ;  between 
the  trees  she  caught  the  shimmer  of  water 
flowing  in  the  moonlight,  and  heard  its 
murmur  over  the  stones.  Near  the  river 
was  an  ivy  -  grown  ruin,  —  lofty  walls 
pierced  by  Gothic  windows,  but  the  whole 
extent  of  which  she  could  not  see. 
Across  the  river,  on  a  hill,  were  the 
red  -  roofed  houses  of  Garshill,  clustered 
round  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  the 
keep  of  which  raised  its  head  proudly 
yet.     And    on    every    side,    shutting    out 
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the  little  town  from  tlie  world,  rose 
great  hills  and  long  sweeps  of  moorland, 
all  fading  away  in  the  silvery  moon- 
light. 

Diana  looked  and  looked,  letting  the 
peace  and  beauty  of  it  sink  into  her  soul. 
Tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  her  whole  face 
quivered.  Then  before  her  mind's  eye 
rose  Jacewo,  the  wide  lake,  the  vast  and 
lonely  forests,  the  endless  plain.  There 
were  ruins  too,  the  ancient  Polish  church, 
the  crumbling  cross  in  the  cholera  burial- 
ground.  Her  heart  ached  at  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  till  tears  came  to  her  aid, 
and  she  wept  unrestrainedly. 

Diana  had  scarcely  left  the  drawing- 
room  than  Gertrude  turned  to  her  brother, 
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and,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper — 

^'Guy— Eupert!" 

"  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  since 
1  saw  her,"  he  answered. 

"  I  am  thankful  he  is  away ;  but  what 
shall  we  do  ?  Aunty  should  have  told 
us ;  how  could  she  let  us  bring  Diana 
here,  knowing  what  Eupert  is  ? " 

"  We  gave  her  no  choice.  If  she  had 
known  I  was  going  for  Diana,  she  might 
have  spoken." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gertrude,  hopelessly ; 
"it  is  not  her  fault,  but  she  should  have 
told  us  at  the  beginning.  Diana  is  the 
most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  saw ;  there  is 
something  about  her  I  have  never  seen 
about    any    one    else.      You    would   have 
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thouglit  aunty  would  have  been  so  proud 
of  her.  How  could  she  let  a  girl  like 
that  go  wandering  about  the  world  alone  ? 
It  is  incomprehensible." 

"  She  is  perfectly  right ;  she  has  struck 
us  all  speechless." 

"Yes;  she  is  clever.  She  sees  things 
quickly.  She  saw  in  an  instant  that 
she  was  not  really  welcome.  And  she  is 
not ;  I  do  wish  she  had  not  come.  I 
shall  not  be  easy  while  she  is  in  the 
house.  Eupert  will  go  simply  wild  over 
a  girl  like  that,  and  suppose  —  suppose 
she  should  encourage  him ! " 

*'You  are  meeting  trouble  half-way. 
That  is  not  like  you,  Gertrude." 

"What  a  mistake  it  has  been  to  bring 
her  !  and  aunty  is  so  much  better  abeady. 
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I    wish    we    could     send    her    back    to- 


morrow." 


Guy  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  only 
said — 

"You  are  not  yourself,  dear;  you  are 
worn  out  with  anxiety.  You  must  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  very  worst 
will  happen.  Kupert  is  not  at  home  now, 
and  by  the  time  he  comes  we  shall  know 
more  of  Diana.  To  do  her  justice,  I  must 
say  I  believe  she  has  more  head  than 
heart." 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Gertrude,  trying 
to  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  as 
the  door  opened  and  Dora  came  in  again. 
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GARSHILL. 


Mrs  Wentworth's  recovery  was  very 
slow — her  strength  did  not  come  back  ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  doctors  and  nurses 
could  do,  she  had  more  than  one  alarming 
relapse.  There  was  every  prospect  of 
Diana's  stay  at  Garshill  being  a  long  one, 
and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  it  without 
any  demonstration  of  feeling.  Her  posi- 
tion was  rather  peculiar.  She  was  on 
perfectly  friendly  terms  with  her  cousins. 
Every  one  at  the  Abbey  was  kind  to  her, 
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Guy's  manner  being  totally  diflferent  from 
what  it  had  been  during  their  journey 
from  Jacewo.  Her  uncle,  too,  was  very 
kind.  He  was  a  great  invalid,  almost 
wholly  confined  to  his  own  set  of  rooms, 
so  that  she  saw  very  little  of  him.  As  a 
Meredith,  with  a  most  tenacious  memory 
for  all  things  concerning  the  family  pride 
and  dignity,  he  had  never  forgotten  how 
she  had  once  failed  in  duty  and  respect 
towards  him.  Yet  he  was  always  kind 
and  considerate.  With  Gertrude  she  was 
fast  friends.  Something  in  Diana  had 
appealed  to  Miss  Meredith,  and  she  grew 
very  fond  of  her.  Diana  returned  the 
feeling.  She  was  powerfully  drawn  towards 
Gertrude,  and  frequently  yielded  to  her 
influence.      Indeed    Diana    complained    of 
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no  one,  although  Dora  did  sometimes  show 
ill  feeling.  The  others  received  her  in  a 
very  friendly  spirit,  and  she  met  them  in 
the  same  way.  Yet  she  did  not  get  on 
with  them.  With  the  exception  of  Ger- 
trude, she  had  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  and  their  intercourse  never  got 
below  the  surface.  She  was  free  to  share 
the  family  life  to  any  extent  she  liked. 
Dora's  hope  of  keeping  her  in  the  back- 
ground, was  shattered  the  very  first  time 
Diana  had  been  present  when  callers 
came.  Dora  took  her  defeat  with  an  ill 
grace,  but  was  forced  to  accept  it.  Every 
one  wanted  to  know  Diana,  every  one  was 
struck  with  her,  whether  she  pleased  or 
not ;  and  Diana  soon  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  a  totally  new  life.      Among  all 
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her  new  acquaintances,  tliere  was  only  one 
who  excited  the  least  degree  of  curiosity 
or  interest  in  her.  This  was  a  girl  called 
Muriel  Hope,  Dora's  bosom  friend,  and  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Abbey.  She  was  a 
handsome  girl — "  a  brown  beauty,"  with  a 
fine,  rather  fully  developed  figure,  and  an 
unamiable  expression.  She  looked  neither 
good-tempered  nor  happy,  but  seemed  as 
if  she  were  constantly  brooding  over 
some  wrong,  and  considered  every  other 
woman  her  natural  enemy.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  interesting  about  her, 
and  Diana  took  very  little  notice  of  her 
until  she  observed  this  aggressive  manner 
and  attitude,  and  began  to  wonder  what 
it  meant.  A  glimmer  of  light  was  thrown 
on  the  problem  by  some  one  telling  her 
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that  Muriel  was  deeply  attached  to  Eupert 
Meredith,  and  that  if  there  was  one  girl 
for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  preference 
it  was  for  her.  He  was  generally  where 
she  was,  and  he  paid  her  more  attention 
than  any  other  girl.  Diana  asked  why 
they  were  not  engaged,  and  was  answered 
by  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  and  shakes  of 
the  head.  No  one  knew.  Every  one  felt 
certain  that  if  Eupert  were  to  ask  Muriel 
to  marry  him,  she  would  consent.  The 
general  impression  was  that  she  had  re- 
fused other  men  for  his  sake.  What  pre- 
vented his  proposing  no  one  could  tell. 
His  people  did  not  seem  to  encourage  a 
marriage,  although  they  were  all  fond  of 
Muriel ;  and  the  fortune  to  which  she  was 
heiress  was  almost  a  necessity  to  any  wife 
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for  Eupert.  This  complication  seemed  in 
some  degree  to  account  for  the  unhappy 
expression  Muriel  wore ;  but  what  w^as 
the  reason  for  the  complication  itself? 
She  thought  a  good  deal  about  her  cousin 
Eupert.  He  was  mentioned  seldom  at 
home,  and  very  often  by  outsiders.  He 
was  apparently  considered  an  unsatisfac- 
tory member  of  the  family,  and  as  such 
she  felt  a  certain  sympathy  with  him. 

In  spite  of  the  kindness  of  her  cousins, 
Diana  did  not  feel  at  home  or  friendly 
with  them ;  they  had  no  sympathies  in 
common.  It  was  impossible  that  she 
should  not  feel  more  in  touch  with  the 
stately  harmonious  life  at  Garshill,  than 
with  the  scrambling  existence  at  Jacewo  ; 
that  she  should  not  feel  more  at  ease  in 
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these  spacious  rooms  and  galleries,  than  in 
the  narrow  passages  and  steep  stairs  of 
her  former  home.  There  was  a  grace  and 
charm  about  this  English  house  which 
appealed  to  her  imagination,  and  was  in 
unison  with  one  side  of  her  nature. 
Seeing  her  in  the  setting  of  this  beautiful 
old  house  and  grounds,  one  would  have 
said  she  should  never  stoop  to  meaner 
surroundings ;  yet  it  had  been  practically 
proved  that,  in  the  comparatively  sordid 
conditions  at  Jacewo,  her  charm  had  been 
irresistible.  In  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite 
of  the  attraction  which  well  -  ordered, 
luxurious  English  country  life,  where 
everything  went  on  well  -  oiled  wheels, 
without  hitch  or  effort,  or  visible  working 
of  the  necessary  machinery,  had   for  one 
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side  of  her  nature, — there  was  another  side 
which  felt  pinched  and  starved  and  dulled, 
oppressed  almost  to  desperation,  by  this 
comfort  and  perfection.  It  is  agreeable 
to  roll  gently  along  a  smooth  turnpike 
road  without  let  or  hindrance ;  but  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  spirit  will  equally 
enjoy  a  jolt  on  a  rough  cart-track.  It  is 
well  that  voices  should  be  modulated,  and 
private  tastes  and  feelings  kept  in  sub- 
servience to  the  common  comfort ;  but 
comfort  is  not,  after  all,  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  there  are  times  when  a  rough 
contradiction  is  to  be  preferred  to  smooth- 
tongued agreement,  or  polite  demur.  In 
the  stillness  and  decorum  of  this  highly 
civilised  English  household,  where  feet 
fell  silently  on  the  thickly  carpeted  floors, 
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and  highly  trained  servants  glided  noise- 
lessly about,  speaking  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  Diana  felt  stifled,  and  often 
longed  to  cry  aloud  to  break  the  silence, 
and  wished  for  the  tramp  of  heavy  boots 
on  uncarpeted  floors,  the  babel  of  unruly 
voices,  and  Frau  Camphausen's  stentorian 
tones  rising  above  the  rest. 

With  her  mother  she  was,  as  she  used 
to  say,  on  no  terms  at  all.  Mrs  Went- 
worth  disliked  to  have  her  near  her,  and 
with  the  self  -  indulgence  of  an  invalid, 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  irritation 
she  felt  at  her  presence.  She  would  accept 
no  attendance  from  her,  except  a  little 
reading  aloud.  It  was  strange  how  quietly 
Diana  accepted  the  situation.  She  sat  for 
hours  at  a  time  looking  out  of  the  window. 
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across  tlie  garden  and  park  and  tlie  shin- 
ing river,  to  the  ruined  castle  and  the 
storm  -  swept  hills  beyond.  What  she 
thought  of,  no  one  knew  and  no  one  asked ; 
no  one  thought  of  that  other  landscape 
which  was  often  so  vividly  present  to  her, 
as  to  blind  her  eyes  to  what  actually  lay 
before  them.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  time 
for  thinking,  and  many  and  various  were 
the  thoughts  which  occupied  her  mind. 

She  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  out  of 
doors.  From  her  childhood  she  had  loved 
long,  solitary  walks,  and  now  she  exjDlored 
this  new  country  alone  and  on  foot. 

Garshill  lies  in  one  of  Yorkshire's  finest 
dales,  where  every  mile  of  road  brings  into 
sight  new  and  unexpected  beauties  of 
scenery.     The   Merediths'    home    itself — a 
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hoary  Elizabethan  mansion,  covered  with 
ivy  and  mellow  with  age, — was  exquisite  to 
look  upon — a  treat  in  itself;  but  in  the 
situation  it  actually  occupied — on  a  height 
sloping  down  to  the  river,  which  slipped 
and  glided  and  murmured  and  swirled  and 
foamed  along,  with  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
within  a  stone's- throw  of  the  terrace,  and 
the  quaint,  picturesque  little  town,  to 
which  not  a  house  had  been  added  for  at 
least  five -and -twenty  years,  the  majestic 
ruin  of  its  castle  on  the  cliff  overhanging 
the  river,  and  its  monastic  towers  and  gate- 
ways in  full  view, — it  was  a  place  which, 
to  call  one's  own,  made  one's  heart  swell 
with  emotion. 

The   ruin  was  one  of  Diana's  favourite 
haunts.      Past   it   the   river    ran   shallow, 
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rippling  over  its  stony  bed,  and  then 
spread  out  wide  and  smooth  almost  to 
the  size  of  a  lake.  To  penetrate  among 
the  ruins,  and,  turning  her  back  upon  the 
house,  to  sit  beneath  the  grey  walls  and 
look  up  at  the  blue  sky  through  these 
great  Gothic  windows,  noble  and  melan- 
choly in  their  crumbling  ruin,  to  hear  the 
murmur  of  the  water  and  the  sounds  of 
nature,  soothed  and  supported  Diana  as 
just  then  no  human  intercourse  could  have 
done. 

But  it  was  seldom  she  stayed  so  near 
home.  To  stray  alone  in  this  country, 
which  had  taken  her  heart  by  storm,  was 
purest  pleasure  to  her;  to  take  the 
narrow  walk,  with  the  river  shining 
through  the  leaves  on  one  side,  and  the 
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tree-clothed  slopes  on  the  other ;  to  cross 
the  bridge  and  climb  the  hill  to  the  town ; 
to  cross  the  empty  market-place ;  to  pass 
under  the  old  monastic  archway  and  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Grey  Friars' 
tower,  its  stones  mellow  with  age  and  ex- 
posure, the  exquisite  tracery  of  its  windows 
perfect  yet ;  to  gain  the  high,  rough  road, 
leading  farther  into  the  dale ;  to  go  beyond 
the  race-course  to  where  the  beacon  stood 
in  a  high  moorland  field,  to  climb  its  steps, 
and  then  sit  there  for  hours  looking  into 
"  the  swelling  hills  and  spacious  plains  "  of 
the  most  beautiful  county  in  England, — 
all  this  was  meat  and  drink  to  her. 

Here  she  was  on  the  edge  of  a  large  fir 
plantation,  and  the  sight  of  the  familiar 
tree,  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  its  branches, 
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sometimes  to  stand  beneath  them  and 
imagine  herself  in  a  far  country,  brought 
to  her  ''  thoughts  that  did  often  lie  too 
deep  for  tears." 

She  roamed,  too,  along  lonely  moorland 
roads,  where  walls  and  hedges  ceased  to 
hem  her  in,  and  the  purple  heather  spread 
for  miles  on  either  side — empty  of  man,  or 
house,  or  beast.  Standing  on  a  rise  in  the 
midst  of  this  purple  wilderness,  she  saw 
through  the  haze  the  old  grey  pile  of 
Yorham  s  ruined  castle  to  the  south,  and 
Drayton's  four  square  towers,  so  dark  and 
weather  -  beaten  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
cernible against  their  dark  background, 
to  the  west.  Go  in  which  direction 
she  would,  she  scarcely  ever  lost  sight 
of    great    Marske    Fell,    who    reared    his 
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huge  square  bulk  due  south,  surrounded 
by  others  less  vast,  but  all  forming 
"  a  brotherhood  of  ancient  mountains," 
"  stern  and  desolate,"  and  not  to  be 
surpassed. 

She  saw  the  river  winding  at  the  foot 
of  its  limestone  cliffs,  the  verdure  which 
clothed  them  lending  its  own  colour  to 
the  water.  She  saw  white  lines,  which 
she  knew  to  be  roads,  leading  farther 
into  the  dale,  and  losing  themselves 
among  the  mountains ;  she  saw  clumps 
of  fir-trees,  standing  still  and  sad  upon 
the  moors ;  she  saw  mellow  sunsets,  and 
flaming  skies  glowing  athwart  their  level 
branches ;  bursts  of  sunlight  which  threw 
them  into  strong  relief,  and  heavy  storm- 
clouds   almost   blotting   them   from   sight. 
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She  knew  wind  and  calm,  deepest  still- 
ness, and  tlie  air  filled  with  hurtling 
sound ;  she  waded  deep  in  the  heather, 
and  tore  the  tough  stems  at  the  expense 
of  her  skin ;  she  broke  branches  of  crimson 
and  golden  hips  and  haws,  and  long  fronds 
of  waving  fern  and  boughs  of  autumn 
leaves.  She  inhaled  the  crisp  northern 
air  with  its  pungent,  earthy  odours ;  and 
in  all  this  feast  of  nature  she  tried  to 
find  peace  for  her  restless  heart. 

Perhaps  she  was  not  sorry  to  have  this 
time  of  solitude ;  it  may  be  that  she  felt 
calmer  as  she  weighed  things  in  her  mind, 
free  from  the  distracting  nearness  of  the 
subject  of  her  thoughts.  She  knew  she 
could  not  have  considered  impartially  what 
had  happened  at  Jacewo,  where,  wherever 
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she  went, — on  the  shore  of  the  vast  blue 
lake,  in  the  shadow  of  the  whispering 
pines,  out  on  the  boundless  plain,  or  to 
the  still  more  complete  solitude  of  the 
scene  of  her  last  talk  with  John,  —  she 
would  have  been  disturbed  by  associa- 
tions which  this  place  had  not.  The 
wind,  which  blew  fitfully  off  these  hills, 
or  swooped  down  over  the  moors,  was 
not  the  same  wind  which  had  swept 
moaning  over  the  great  plain  upon  which, 
for  a  few  months,  she  had  been  a  speck 
of  humanity.  The  plain  of  York,  with  its 
orchards  and  rustling  corn-fields  and  pretty 
villages, — clusters  of  red-roofed  farmsteads 
and  cottages,  all  running  into  one  another, 
and  of  which,  at  no  great  distance,  the 
green  sea  formed  the  boundary,  —  was  in 
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no  way  like  the  plain  of  Eastern  Europe, 
which,  not  bounded  but  only  interrupted  by 
the  long,  low  line  of  mountains,  stretched 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  There  you 
might  go  a  day's  journey  and  scarcely  see 
a  village  or  a  farmstead ;  there  your  com- 
panions were  the  pine  -  trees,  whispering 
to  one  another  in  an  unknown  tongue ; 
there  the  greatest  variety  was  to  come 
upon  a  lonely  sheet  of  water,  over  which 
the  gulls  wheeled,  crying  sorrowfully. 
These  exquisite  English  woods,  filling  the 
valley  and  clothing  the  hills,  with  every 
tree  a  different  green,  and  alive  with  the 
songs  of  birds,  did  not  move  her  in  the 
same  way  as  had  done  those  far-stretching 
pine-forests,  melancholy  and  songless.  She 
often  fancied   that,  had   she   remained   at 
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Jacewo,  her  thoughts  about  John  must 
have  been  very  different  from  what  they 
were  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  seldom  out 
of  her  thoughts.  Day  and  night  she 
found  herself  constantly  going  over  all 
he  had  said  at  their  last  meeting,  up 
to  the  very  words  at  which  he  had  been 
interrupted,  and  had  perforce  left  her. 
She  longed  for  him  inexpressibly ;  every 
day  she  missed  him  more,  but  she  still 
shuddered  away  from  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  with  people  such  as  he  had 
descDibed :  she  still  had  a  strong  feeling 
of  pain  and  disappointment  when  she 
reflected  that  John  belonged  essentially 
to  the  people.  She  still  had  the  feeling 
of  bitter   rebellion   against   the   fact   that 
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he  was  not  alone  in  the  world,  and  that 
was  always  followed  by  a  feeling  almost 
maddening  in  its  intensity  —  the  remem- 
brance of  her  promise  to  Tom.  Why  had 
she  made  it?  Why  had  things  turned 
out  so  differently  from  what  her  expecta- 
tions had  been  ?  There  had  been  a  kind 
of  tacit  understanding  that  she  should 
not  stay  at  Jacewo  more  than  a  year, 
then  she  was  to  come  and  stay  with 
Amy  Fairbairn;  she  would  meet  Tom 
in  the  natural  way  of  things,  and  she 
would  be  free.  That  was  to  have  been 
the  natural  and  unsensational  termination 
of  that  affair;  and  how  differently  every- 
thing had  turned  out !  She  was  at  Gars- 
hill,  a  place  to  which  it  had  been  her 
intention    never    to    come ;    she    had   not 
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met   Tom,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of 
her  meeting  him.     If  by  any  chance  she 
were  to  meet  John  again,  she  would  like 
to   feel    that,    if    he    renewed,   or    rather 
completed  his  offer,  she  would  be  refusing 
him  entirely  by  her  own  free  will.     Bound 
by  her  promise  to  Tom,  she  could  not  feel 
this,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  chafed  and 
angered  her.     During  all  the  months  she 
had   spent    at    Jacewo    she    had    scarcely 
thought  of  Tom — never  of  her  promise  to 
him ;  it  had  not  even  come  into  her  mind 
while   John   was   speaking.      Now   it  was 
often   in   her   thoughts,   and   worried   her 
a  good  deal.     She  told  herself  again  and 
again  that  she  would   refuse   John  if  he 
spoke   again,  but   she  wanted  to   be  free 
to  refuse  him. 
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The  last  words  Jolin  had  spoken  were 
in   her   mind   incessantly.     "Your   people 

and  mine  are  not  strangers,  they  live " 

What  had  he  been  going  to  say  ?  Could 
he  have  meant  that  his  people  lived  at 
or  near  Garshill  ?  Her  eyes  wandered 
over  the  cottages  and  small  houses  of  the 
little  town.  Was  one  of  these  his  home  ? 
Without  knowing  why,  she  felt  sure  it  was 
not.  She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
speak  his  name  to  her  cousins — there  was 
too  little  sympathy  between  them  ;  and  any 
inquiries  could  only  result  in  the  revela- 
tion of  the  fact  that  she  and  John  had 
been  together  at  Jacewo,  —  a  fact  which 
she  did  not  intend  to  make  known.  So 
she  held  her  peace  and  remained  in 
ignorance;    but    it    seemed    to    her    that 
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every  day  she  missed  him  more,  and 
more  clearly  realised  all  he  had  been  to 
her. 

About  this  time  she  made  a  discovery 
which  brought  back  to  her  for  a  moment 
the  odd  feeling  she  had  had  when,  just 
before  leaving  Jacewo,  she  had  stood  look- 
ing at  her  pile  of  unopened  letters,  with 
a  certainty  that  among  them  was  one 
containing  something  it  was  of  import- 
ance to  her  to  know. 

Mrs  Wentworth  was  considerably  better 
for  the  time.  She  had  left  her  bed  and 
been  carried  to  the  couch  in  a  room  ad- 
joining her  bedroom.  Diana  had  been 
reading  to  her,  but  had  ceased  on  the 
entrance  of  Gertrude  and  Guy.  When 
two  or  three  members  of  the  family  were 
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gathered  together,  it  was  Diana's  habit  to 
withdraw  from  the  conversation ;  so  now, 
when  her  cousins  came  in,  she  went  to  a 
chair  near  the  window  and  looked  out. 
Gertrude,  who  was  always  kind,  sought  a 
subject  of  conversation  in  which  Diana 
should  take  a  prominent  part,  and  so 
began  to  ask  questions  about  Jacewo. 
Diana  had  never  told  them  much  about 
her  life  there ;  she  answered  their  ques- 
tions in  more  or  less  detail,  but  never 
volunteered  any  information. 

"How  much   longer   did   you  think   of 
staying  there?"  asked  Gertrude. 
"Not  much  longer,  I  think." 
*'  I    thought,"     said    Guy,     "that    you 
were   so   fond   of  it,   you   could   not   for- 
give  me    for    bringing    you    away.      You 
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said  at  first  it  was  impossible  for  you  to 
leave." 

^^Did  I?"  indifferently.  "You  came 
so  suddenly,  and  ordered  me  to  come  so 
peremptorily,  I  suppose  I  felt  angry  with 
you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  novelty 
had  worn  off,  and  I  was  just  on  the  verge 
of  getting  tired  of  it." 

"  You  are  very  inconsistent." 

"  '  With  consistency  a  great  mind  has 
simply  nothing  to  do,' "  she  quoted,  with 
slightly  upturned  chin. 

"  On  what  grounds  do  you  lay  claim 
to  a  great  mind  ? "  he  asked,  rather  sar- 
castically,— he  never  could  help  speaking 
sarcastically  to  Diana ;  "I  don't  under- 
stand it." 

"  On  the  ground  that  great  minds  are 
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always  misunderstood,"  she  replied,  with 
a  half  smile. 

Gertrude  laughed. 

"  That  is  right,  Diana,"  she  said.  ''  We 
look  up  to  him  too  much,  and  he  begins 
to  think  too  well  of  himself.  I  like  to 
hear  you  contradict  him." 

Mrs  Wentworth  frowned.  She  did  not 
wish  Diana  to  become  too  intimate  with 
her  cousins,  and  she  hastened  to  interpose. 

"  But  where  should  you  have  gone  when 
you  did  leave  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  know.  I  never  make 
my  plans  long  beforehand  —  that  always 
means  making  them  twice  over ;  but  I 
expect  I  should  have  gone  to  stay  with 
Amy  Fairbairn." 

''  I  suppose  you  mean  Amy  Cartwright ; 
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why  can't  you  call  people  by  their  proper 
names  ? " 

"  Amy  Cart  Wright !  "  repeated  Diana. 
"  Is  she  married  ? " 

"Of  course  she  is  married;  she  was 
married  some  time  in  the  spring,  about 
May,  I  think.  Do  you  mean  to  say  she 
never  sent  you  word  ? " 

Diana  did  not  reply.  Those  unopened 
letters  reproached  her  silently ;  when  she 
thought  of  Amy's  feelings,  she  was  lost 
in  dismay. 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  It  seems  very  strange.  Perhaps  her 
letter  was  lost." 

"  Or  perhaps  you  got  it,  and  did  not 
read  it,"  put  in  Guy,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing her  face. 
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Still  she  said  nothing,  and  Gertrude, 
thinking  she  was  coming  to  her  cousin's 
rescue,  said — 

"What  nonsense  he  talks,  does  he  not, 
Diana?  He  wants  to  make  it  appear  we 
don't  care  for  ovir  friends." 

"No,  it  is  not  nonsense,"  said  Diana, 
calmly.  "  I  got  a  great  many  letters  at 
Jacewo  which  I  did  not  read.  When  I 
came  away,  I  destroyed  a  whole  drawer- 
ful  of  letters  which  I  had  never  opened." 

"  Diana ! "  exclaimed  Gertrude,  while 
Mrs  Wentworth  said  querulously — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  many  of 
mine  among  them." 

^  "  No,  only  one.  The  last  one,  in  which 
you  said  you  were  ill,  I  did  not  open. 
There    was    one    from    Tom    Sherlock    at 
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the  same  time ;  I  did  not  open  that 
either." 

"Diana,  my  dear  child,"  said  Gertrude, 
half  laughing,  half  puzzled,  "  what  were 
you  thinking  about?  Why  did  you  do 
it?" 

"  I  did  not  care  about  letters  out 
there,"  she  said  brusquely,  already  repent- 
ing of  the  expansive  mood  which  had 
come  upon  her,  she  knew  not  how  or 
why. 

"  Well,    I    should    have    thought " 

began  Guy;  but  Gertrude,  having  seen 
that  Diana  was  angry  at  the  continuance 
of  the  subject,  made  a  sign  to  him,  and 
he  said  no  more. 

"I  hope,"  said  Mrs  Wentworth,  after  a 
pause,  ''that  you  will  write  to  Amy." 

VOL.  II.  G 
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"  Yes,  I  will  write,"  said  her  daughter ; 
but  she  disliked  writing  letters,  and  put 
it  off  from  day  to  day,  so  that  in  the  end 
it  never  got  done  at  all. 
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CHAPTEE    XVIIL 


RUPERT. 


It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that  Rupert 
came  home,  quite  unexpectedly,  not  having 
sent  even  a  telegram  to  announce  his  com- 
ing. He  had  left  his  companion,  Fred 
Addison,  in  London,  detained  there  on  wed- 
ding business,  he  said,  and  had  come  north 
alone.  He  arrived  during  lunch,  and  Diana 
could  not  help  seeing  a  change  come  upon 
the  faces  of  all  present  when  he  came  into 
the  room  ;  and  she  again  wondered  what 
was  this  kind  of  mystery  which  hung  about 
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her  cousin  Eupert.  Guy  looked  stern, 
Gertrude  troubled  and  apprehensive,  Dora 
pouted,  because  he  was  alone.  She  looked 
at  him  with  some  curiosity  and  some  plea- 
sure, for  he  was  an  exceedingly  handsome 
man,  fair,  like  all  the  others,  as  tall  as  Guy, 
and  of  larger  build.  There  was  something 
about  him  which  Diana  liked,  and  she  at 
once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  be  an  acquisition.  He  greeted  his 
sisters  rather  carelessly,  gave  his  brother 
no  more  than  a  nod,  and  even  while  he  was 
doing  this,  his  eyes  had  strayed  to  Diana, 
and  he  was  looking  at  her  with  a  fixity  and 
openness  which  she  found  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable. Her  colour  rose  a  little,  and  she 
turned  her  head  aside,  her  brows  meeting 
in  a  frown.    She  always  resented  unabashed 
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and  staring  admiration.  Gertrude  saw  her 
feeling,  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  she  and  Guy, 
entering  into  a  conspiracy  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  contrived  to  keep  a  suffi- 
ciently animated  conversation  going  to  pre- 
vent Eupert  exchanging  more  than  a  few 
words  with  his  cousin.  As  soon  as  lunch 
was  over,  Diana  went  up  -  stairs  to  her 
mother's  room.  Something  about  Eupert 
had  made  her  feel  a  strong  repulsion  for 
him,  and  she  began  to  doubt  whether  he 
would  in  reality  prove  an  acquisition.  She 
was  destined  to  receive  a  further  shock 
without  delay,  which,  following  so  closely 
upon  the  irritation  she  was  already  suffer- 
ing from,  was  too  much  for  her  self-control. 
She  had  scarcely  reached  her  mother's  room 
before  ^Irs  Wentworth  began — 
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"  I  hear  Rupert  has  come  home." 
"  He  came  while  we  were  at  lunch." 
"  Mather  told  me  when  she  brought  my 
chop,  and  since  we  are  alone,  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  you  about  him.  Rupert  has 
already  given  his  father  and  Guy  a  great 
amount  of  trouble,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
the  innocent  means  of  adding  to  it.  When- 
ever Rupert  is  in  a  house  with  a  pretty  girl, 
there  is  sure  to  be  trouble.  He  flirts  with 
her  and  pays  her  attention ;  ten  to  one  he 
gains  her  aff'ections,  and  makes  her  miser- 
able, and  spoils  her  chances,  because  he 
himself  will  not  have  a  serious  thought 
about  it.  Rupert  never  had  a  serious 
thought  about  anything  in  his  life.  He 
has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  marry,  and  he 
could  not  if  he  would  ;  for  he  is  practically 
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dependent  upon  his  father,  who  would 
never  consent  to  Eupert's  marriage.  He 
is  not  suited  for  domestic  life,  and  the  girl 
who  married  him  w^ould  be  very  much  to 
be  pitied.  Rupert  knows  all  this  perfectly 
well,  and  has  too  much  sense  to  oppose  his 
father.  I  just  tell  you  this  that  you  may  be 
on  your  guard  against  him,  and  not  think 
too  much  of  any  attention  he  may  pay  you." 

Afterwards,  by  the  light  of  later  events, 
Diana  pondered  deeply  upon  these  words 
of  her  mother;  now  they  only  served  to 
change  her  irritatioi^L  into  exasperation. 

"  Why  do  you  say  this  to  me  ? "  she 
asked  bluntly,  in  a  tone  which,  if  Mrs 
Wentworth  had  been  a  woman  who  learned 
by  experience,  might  have  warned  her  that 
she  was  getting  into  dangerous  ground. 
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"  Because  that  is  just  tlie  way  in  whicli 
he  is  sure  to  behave  to  you." 

"  That  is  as  I  choose." 

*'  No ;  if  he  begins,  you  will  follow.  I 
know  him  well,  and  I  have  seen  it  again 
and  again.     No  girl  can  resist  him." 

"Perhaps  I  have  powers  of  resistance 
with  which  you  are  not  acquainted." 

"You  are  a  wicked,  headstrong  girl,  with 
no  respect  for  any  one.  However,  I  have 
done  my  duty — I  have  told  you  that  Rupert 
is  a  dangerous  man  for  any  girl  to  know. 
I  have  given  you  a  fair  warning,  and  now  I 
wash  my  hands  of  you.  If  you  get  into  an 
entanglement  with  your  cousin,  and  estrange 
your  uncle  and  break  my  heart,  perhaps  you 
will  be  satisfied;  my  conscience,  at  any  rate, 
will  be  clear." 
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"  There  is  nothing  more  comfortable  than 
a  clear  conscience,"  said  Diana,  whose  anger 
had  by  now  reached  white  heat.  "It  is 
most  generous  of  you  to  give  me  this  warn- 
ing, of  which  I  do  not  stand  in  the  slightest 
need.  Pray  keep  it  for  the  girls  about  here  ; 
if  they  are  like  Dora,  I  should  say  it  would 
be  a  priceless  treasure  to  them.  As  for  me, 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  people  be- 
have just  as  they  please  to  me.  Perhaps  it 
would  gratify  you  if  I  were  to  meet  Eupert 
on  his  own  ground.  Perhaps  I  can  flirt  and 
make  men  fall  in  love  with  me  without  seri- 
ous intentions.  Perhaps  I  shall  turn  the 
tables  upon  him,  and  give  him  a  lesson  in 
serious  intentions, — what  should  you  say  to 
that  ? " 

She  stood  before  her  mother  with  a  white 
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face  and  burning  eyes,  her  body  quivering 
a  little,  her  voice  unsteady  with  anger.  It 
was  long  since  she  had  felt  so  angry. 

"You  will  kill  me  before  you  have  done," 
said  her  mother,  wiping  her  eyes  and  lean- 
ing back  among  her  cushions  as  if  exhausted. 
"  Wicked,  ungrateful  girl !  what  have  I  ever 
done  to  deserve  the  punishment  of  having 
such  a  daughter  !  " 

"  You  take  things  too  much  for  granted," 
went  on  Diana  in  her  low,  clear  voice ;  "  you 
make  up  your  mind  that  only  one  thing  can 
happen.  Have  you  no  more  respect  for  me 
than  to  believe  that  I  am  ready  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  man  who  makes  a  trade  of  get- 
ting girls  to  fall  in  love  with  him  ? " 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.     If  you  knew  your   cousin   better, 
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you  would  not  waste  your  breath  in  such 
foolish  talk." 

"  Then,  the  better  I  know  him  the  safer 
I  shall  be.  I  will  begin  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance  at  once." 

Never  had  mother  and  daughter  been  so 
opposed  as  they  were  now.  All  Diana  s  old 
feeling  of  antagonism  to  her  mother  and  her 
mother's  people,  was  back  in  full  force,  fill- 
ing her  heart  with  wrath  and  bitterness, 
and  giving  to  her  tongue  the  keenness  of 
a  barbed  arrow.  The  entrance  of  a  maid- 
servant put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  nor 
was  it  resumed ;  the  afternoon  passed  as 
usual. 

Contrary  to  custom,  Diana  did  not  go 
up -stairs  again  after  dinner.  She  went 
with  the  others  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
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stood  at  the  window,  half  hidden  by  the 
curtain.  Kupert  joined  her  as  soon  as  he 
came  into  the  room. 

"  What  a  cosy  nook  you  have  chosen  ! " 
he  said.  "There  is  just  room  here  for 
two." 

"  I  have  never  yet  found  room  in  it  for 
any  one  but  myself,"  was  her  reply,  given 
without  looking  at  him. 

"  That  is  because  you  have  had  no  in- 
ducement to  admit  any  one  else." 

"  Say  rather  no  inclination." 

"  How  was  that  ?  You  are  not  intended 
for  solitude, — you  can't  pretend  to  think 
that.  You  must  find  companionship 
pleasanter. " 

"Everything  has  its  beginning." 

"  I  see,"  with  a  pleased  laugh,  which  told 
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Diana  how  little  used  he  was  to  a  rebuff. 
"  You  are  very  kind." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  she  said,  coldly ; 
"  you  can,  if  you  choose,  put  that  construc- 
tion on  my  words." 

"  \yhat  other  interpretation  can  I  put 
upon  them?  That  is  what  they  seem  to 
mean,  and  I  am  a  simple,  straightforward 
sort  of  fellow,  who  only  sees  things  on  the 
surface.  If  you  and  I  are  to  get  on,  you 
must  not  indulge  in  hidden  meanings  and 
veiled  allusions,  because  I  shan't  understand 
them  in  the  least." 

"  I  don't  remember  saying  that  I  wanted 
to  get  on  with  you.  You  take  things  too 
much  for  granted,  it  seems  to  me." 

All  this  time  she  had  never  looked  at 
him.     The  fit  of  passion  provoked  by  her 
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mother  had  had  its  usual  effect  of  making 
her  feel  depressed  and  tired  for  hours  after- 
wards. At  dinner  she  had  scarcely  spoken  ; 
she  had  worn  an  air  almost  of  austerity, 
which  had  become  her  curiously.  But  as 
she  spoke  these  last  w^ords,  she  turned  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  face  w^ith  her  dark, 
clear  eyes,  which  had  a  look  of  sadness  in 
their  depths.  There  was  something  at  once 
pathetic  and  defiant  in  her  attitude  and 
manner.  Eupert  had  never  encountered 
quite  the  same  thing  in  any  other  girl  he 
had  met,  and  it  set  his  pulses  beating  with 
a  desire  for  conquest. 

"  What  do  you  speak  like  that  for  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  It  is  a  habit  I  have,  that  is  all." 

"  You  should  try  to  get  out  of  it.    It  is  a 
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great  mistake  for  a  girl  to  practise  her  sharp 
tongue  upon  a  man." 

"  A  great  mistake  for  the  man  when  he 
gives  her  reason  to  do  so,  I  suppose  you 
mean." 

"  The  girls  here  don't  talk  in  that  way." 

"Perhaps  they  cant." 

He  laughed.  "  I  don't  believe  they  can. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  slightly  cleverer 
than  they  are.  But  don't  quarrel  with  me, 
Diana,  because,  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
you  and  I  ought  to  be  friends,  not  enemies. 
I  am  the  bad  boy  of  the  family,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  you  have  already  been  told ;  and 
I  have  always  heard  of  you  as  being  the 
naughty  girl  of  your  family." 

Not  Charlotte  Bronte,  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  those  who  wrote  "  naughty  books," 
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could  have  felt  more  repulsion  for  the 
unfortunate  speaker  than  Diana  did  for 
her  cousin  when  he  said  this.  She  an- 
swered nothing,  she  only  looked  at  him, 
but  it  was  a  look  which  made  him  say — 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ? 
What  have  I  said  ?  You  are  like  no  other 
girl  I  ever  knew." 

"That  is  rather  to  my  advantage,  I 
should  think,"  she  answered  briefly ;  and 
she  was  just  moving  away  to  join  the 
others,  when  Gertrude  suddenly  addressed 
her  with  a  reproachful  look. 

"  I  think  you  have  forgotten,  Diana,  that 
aunty  is  alone  all  this  time." 

"  Then,  why  don't  you  go  to  her  ?  "  asked 
Kupert,  breaking  in  before  Diana  had  time 
to  speak.     "  Is  Diana  the  only  person  who 
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is  admitted  into  aunt's  room  ?  That  won't 
suit  me,  because  I  intend  to  go  myself  and 
pay  my  respects  to  her  to-morrow." 

"Diana  always  sits  with  her  at  night," 
said  Gertrude,  and  Diana  moved  away, 
saying — 

"  I  will  go  now  ;  I  had  really  forgotten 
the  time.  Good  night ;  I  shall  not  come 
down-stairs  again,"  and  she  passed  out  of 
the  room  without  another  word  to  Eupert. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


BLUNDEES. 


From  the  time  of  Rupert's  return,  Diana's 
position  at  the  Abbey  was  materially 
changed.  She  saw  it,  although  she  did 
not  at  first  know  to  what  she  should 
attribute  it.  Dora  at  once  became  openly 
hostile,  and  her  friend,  Muriel  Hope,  ap- 
peared to  share  her  feelings ;  for  she 
scarcely  ever  spoke  to  Diana,  but  with- 
drew from  her  the  slight  amount  of  in- 
timacy which  had  once  existed  between 
them.      Gertrude    began    to   look   anxious 
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and  worried,  and  to  find  every  day  fresh 
reasons  why  Diana  should  spend  more 
time  in  her  mother's  room.  Diana  herself 
was  passive  in  the  matter.  As  the  time 
she  had  spent  at  Jacewo  faded  more  and 
more  into  the  past,  her  thoughts  dwelt 
ever  more  exclusively  on  John  Garthwaite  ; 
and  all  her  musings  in  her  long  solitary 
walks  were  on  the  intercourse  they  had 
enjoyed,  and  especially  on  that  last  long 
talk  which  had  been  so  provokingly  inter- 
rupted. More  and  more  she  regretted  that 
promise  to  Tom  ;  nay,  her  feeling  w^as  not 
regret,  but  passionate,  unceasing  rebellion 
against  it.  Her  only  hope — and  it  was 
founded  on  belief — was  that  Tom  himself 
would  prove  faithless.  She  had  no  belief 
in  his  love  for  her ;  she  looked  upon  it  as 
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merely  accidental — a  love  of  tlie  eyes  only, 
in  which  heart  and  reason  had  little,  if  any, 
place.  She  knew  she  was  not  the  wife  for 
Tom,  and  she  hoped  he  would  find  it  out 
by  falling  in  love  with  some  one  else,  and 
that  he  would  in  that  way  set  her  free. 
But  she  got  no  tidings  from  him.  Before 
they  had  parted,  she  had  half  laughingly 
told  him  she  did  not  believe  he  really  loved 
her;  and  in  the  same  mood  she  had  charged 
him,  should  he  change  his  mind,  to  let  her 
know.  He  had  promised,  but  she  had  heard 
nothing.  Now  and  again  she  thought  she 
would  write  to  him,  but  there  seemed  no 
sufficient  reason,  and  she  never  did.  It 
was  months  since  she  had  had  any  news 
of  him. 

With  Kupert  she  was  friendly.     He  had 
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seen  that  the  first  impression  he  had  pro- 
duced upon  her  had  been  a  disagreeable 
one,  and  he  had  been  clever  enough  to 
change  it  materially.  Perhaps  Diana  was 
glad  to  have  it  changed.  He  had  brought 
a  new  element  into  life  at  the  Abbey,  and 
that  was  on  his  side  when  he  had  set  to 
work  to  make  Diana  look  upon  him  with 
more  friendly  eyes.  Yet  underneath  all 
her  friendliness  was  a  feeling  of  distrust 
and  repulsion  for  which  she  could  not 
account,  but  which  prevented  her  from 
enjoying  his  society  as  much  as  he  in- 
tended she  should  enjoy  it.  She  began 
to  doubt  if  he  were  really  attached  to 
Muriel.  As  far  as  she  could  see,  he  was 
as  happy  with  herself  as  with  Muriel ;  and 
the  importance  which  she  might  have  at- 
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tached  to  his  manner  and  that  of  all  the 
others  at  any  other  time,  was  now  lost 
sight  of  in  her  absorbing  thoughts  of  John. 
She  lived  more  in  her  thoughts  than  in 
real  life,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  she 
walked  blindfold  into  the  position  she 
occupied  later.  They  were  of  necessity 
thrown  much  together.  Mrs  Wentworth's 
health  was  much  improved,  and  her  daugh- 
ter could  leave  her  safely  for  hours  at  a 
time.  Both  she  and  Eupert  were  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  outdoor  exercise,  while  Ger- 
trude and  Dora  were  only  moderately  so ; 
and  they  walked  and  rode  together  nearly 
every  day.  Mrs  Wentworth  had  main- 
tained perfect  silence  on  the  subject  ever 
since  her  daughter's  summary  rejection  of 
her  proffered    advice.       Rupert   was   well 
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aware  that  his  intimacy  with  his  cousin 
was  looked  upon  with  no  friendly  eye,  but 
he  paid  no  heed  to  it,  it  not  being  in  his 
nature  to  deny  himself  any  enjoyment. 
Diana's  manner  with  him  was  perfectly 
frank  and  careless — so  different  from  that 
of  the  many  girls  living  around,  and  who 
all  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  their  eye  upon 
him,  that  he  was  more  attracted  and  in- 
terested than  he  had  ever  been  before.  He, 
like  many  other  people,  enjoyed  hearing 
her  talk.  There  was  a  piquancy  in  her 
ideas  and  modes  of  expressing  them  which 
he  had  not  encountered  before ;  and  they 
had  long  conversations  on  many  odd  sub- 
jects, often  begun  by  him  merely  to  hear 
what  she  would  say.  She  began  conversa- 
tions too,  sometimes,  but  it  never  occurred 
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to  him  that  her  object  in  beginning  them 
might  be  the  same  as  his  own.  As  yet  she 
knew  very  little  about  him,  and  had  no 
clue  to  the  position  he  held  in  his  family ; 
and  sometimes  she  wondered  what  was  the 
hindrance  to  his  marrying,  for  he  seemed 
to  her  the  very  kind  of  man  whose  people 
are  usually  anxious  that  he  should  "  settle 
down  early  with  some  nice  girl."  One  day 
Eupert  himself  gave  her  the  key  to  the 
enigma. 

They  were  riding  home,  having  been  out 
nearly  all  the  afternoon.  It  was  now  the 
end  of  September,  and  the  evenings  closed 
in  betimes.  They  had  ridden  eastward  out 
into  the  plain  of  York,  along  the  level 
country  roads,  which  wound  past  villages, 
orchards,   and  corn-fields,  and  from  which 
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they,  seated  high  in  their  saddles,  com- 
manded a  view  scarcely  to  be  equalled 
anywhere  for  peaceful,  sylvan  beauty. 

They  were  not  thinking  about  it.  Eupert 
was  not  a  lover  of  nature,  and  he  only 
approved  this  broad,  rich  plain  because  he 
got  good  hunting  on  it ;  and  Diana,  a  lover 
of  the  rocks  and  hills  and  wild  bare  heaths 
which  rolled  westward,  never  paid  much 
attention  to  the  kind  of  country  in  which 
they  were  now. 

They  had  been  silent  for  some  time,  and 
Eupert  spoke  first,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
continues  a  conversation  which  has  been 
interrupted. 

"  You  don't  believe  me,  I  know,  when  I 
say  I  have  practically  got  the  whip-hand 
of  the  old  man  and  Guy.       The  popular 
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belief  is  that  they  have  got  the  whip- 
hand  of  me,  because  I  am  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  them  for  supplies ;  but  it 
is  one  of  those  things  that  cut  both  ways. 
I  have  only  to  threaten  them  with  my 
marriage,  and  they  will  give  me  pretty 
nearly  everything  I  want." 

"You  say  so  very  often,  but  I  believe 
you  are  only  boasting.  What  reason  have 
they  for  objecting  to  your  marriage  ? " 

"None  that  I  can  see,  but  very  strong 
reasons  in  their  own  opinion ;  and  it's 
because  I  don't  care  and  they  do,  that 
I  am  stronger  than  they  are,  and  can 
get  from  them  almost  as  much  money  as 
I  like." 

"What  do  you  do?  How  do  you  man- 
age it  ? " 
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"Have  they  been  telling  you  anything 
about  me  ? " 

"  Mamma  said  uncle  did  not  wish  you  to 
marry,  and  that  you  were  a  very  dangerous 
man  for  a  girl  to  know." 

"  Did  she  say  that  ? "  with  the  smile  of 
gratified  vanity  which  showed  the  relation- 
ship between  himself  and  Dora.  In  many 
ways  they  were  much  alike, — both  loved 
flattery,  to  be  told  that  they  were  in- 
vincible and  irresistible,  and  to  think  that 
others  were  impressed  by  what  came  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  them.  Diana  had  soon 
discovered  this  common  quality,  and  it  was 
that  which  alienated  her  from  them.  Ger- 
trude and  Guy  were  quite  free  from  this 
taint.  "  I  daresay  you  agreed  with  her," 
he   concluded. 
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"  I  did  not  know  you  then." 

"But  you  know  me  now  :  do  you  think 
she  was  right  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  you  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous for  some  girls  to  know." 

"  What  kind  of  girls  ? " 

"  Girls  like  Dora,  for  instance,  or  girls 
very  unlike  her, — trusting,  simple-minded 
girls." 

His  face  fell. 

"Dora!"  he  echoed,  contemptuously. 
"Do  you  give  me  credit  for  being  able  to 
score  nothing  better  than  a  girl  like  Dora  ? 
And  what  do  you  mean  by  trusting  ?  Do 
you  think  I  am  not  worthy  of  trust  ?  " 

"Nay,"  she  answered,  "you  know  best 
about   that.       I   have   had   no    experience 

yet." 
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"  Wei],  but,"  he  said,  "  why  do  you  take 
Dora,  my  own  sister,  as  an  example?  There 
is  another  girl  really  in  the  running — I 
mean  Muriel  Hope." 

"  Muriel  Hope  ! "  she  echoed,  suddenly 
remembering  all  she  had  heard  about  her 
and  Eupert.  "  Why  do  you  bring  her 
in  ?  "  she  asked,  cautiously ;  for  intercourse 
with  Rupert  was  developing  in  her  many 
hitherto  unexercised  qualities. 

"  Because  she  is  the  very  person  I  gain 
all  my  points  with.  When  the  old  man 
and  Guy  refuse  supplies,  I  threaten  that  I 
will  go  and  ask  Muriel  to  marry  me ;  that 
brings  them  to  their  senses  at  once." 

"  But  w^hy  ?  "  asked  Diana,  thoroughly 
interested. 

"  Because  she  would  accept  me." 
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He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  the  triumphant, 
self-satisfied  laugh  Diana  hated  so  ;  but  she 
was  too  much  interested  to  heed  it  now. 
She  only  said — 

"  Why  should  she  not  accept  you  ?  Why 
do  they  wish  you  not  to  marry  ? " 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  have  no  money ;  my 
father  would  have  to  find  me  an  income, 
and  he  does  not  like  forking  out." 

'*  That's  not  the  reason.  Muriel  is  rich  ; 
he  would  give  you  nothing." 

"  Then  I  am  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family,  you  know.  I  am  not  steady.  I 
like  cards  and  horses  and  billiards,  and 
they  are  afraid  my  wife  might  not  be 
happy." 

"  Nonsense !  These  are  just  the  men 
whom  people  always  want  to  get  married." 
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He  looked  at  her,  and  then  was  silent 
for  some  little  time ;    at  last  he  said. — 

"  If  I  tell  you,  you  will  know  what  not 
a  soul  outside  the  Abbey  knows,  and 
Dora  does  not  know  it.  You  will  be  let 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  family  secret," 
he  added  ironically.  "  I  would  not  tell  a 
soul  but  you,  but  I  rather  want  you  to 
know.  I  should  like  you  to  know  the 
worst  about  me,  and  I  believe  you 
wont  think  about  it  as  these  idiots  do. 
I  am  telling  you  in  confidence ;  but 
I  have  told  you  a  lot  of  things  in 
confidence,  and  I  believe  I  am  quite 
safe." 

"  Perfectly  safe." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  then,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  under  a  cloud.     No  one  knows  it 
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but  ourselves,  but  I  once  signed  a  cheque 
for  my  father  without  his  permission." 

He  waited  a  moment  for  her  to  speak, 
but  she  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on — 

"  It  was  found  out,  and  my  father  and 
I  had  some  talk  about  it,  then  we  settled 
down  as  before.  I  daresay  you  are  won- 
dering what  this  has  to  do  with  my  mar- 
riage, and  it  is  rather  difficult  for  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  to  understand.  My  father 
and  Gertrude  and  Guy  have  odd  notions 
about  some  things ;  they  think  that  if  I 
were  ever  to  ask  any  girl  to  marry  me,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  tell  her  and  her 
people  about  this.  They  would  not  for 
anything  on  earth  that  it  became  known, 
and  so  they  are  ready  to  do  anything  to 
keep    me    single.     Whenever    they   refuse 
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me  anything  I  want,  I  just  say  I  will  go 
and  propose  to  Muriel  Hope,  and  they  give 
in  directly,  because  they  know  she  would 
accept  me.     Do  you  understand,  now?" 

''  Perfectly." 

"  You  see  I  have  a  pretty  strong  hold 
on  them.  I  am  glad  you  know,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  I  did  that  thing  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  was  the  old 
man's  fault ;  he  knew  I  had  to  have  money, 
and  he  would  give  me  none,  so  I  had  to 
take  it,  and  that  was  the  only  way.  Still 
I  did  it,  and  whatever  the  girls  them- 
selves might  say,  their  people  would  one 
and  all  refuse  their  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage. This  makes  it  very  hard  for  a  man 
to  keep  straight.  How  can  I  do  any- 
thing but  amuse  myself  with  girls,  when 

VOL.  II.  I 
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I  know  I  may  never  marry  any  of  tliem  ? 
Now,  if  a  girl  knew,  and  after  that  did 
not  turn  her  back  upon  me,  it  would  give 
me  a  chance  of  showing  there  is  some- 
thing in  me — even  if  I  did  make  a  slip 
when  I  was  desperately  hard  up.  But  in 
a  place  like  this,  it  is  in  for  a  penny,  in 
for  a  pound.  If  they  catch  you  once  un- 
steady on  your  feet,  they  call  you  a  con- 
firmed drunkard  for  the  rest  of  your  life  ; 
and  if,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  you 
take  from  your  father  what  he  ought  to 
have  offered  you,  they  call  you  a  thief. 
There  is  no  sense  in  people." 

"  They  are  quite  right.  What  would 
you  have  them  do?" 

*'  Why,  do  you  consider  me  so  guilty, 
too  ? " 
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"You  are  a  forger,"  said  Diana,  almost 
sternly. 

"  You're  only  like  the  others,  after  all." 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  know  what  the 
others  think  about  it,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  any  one,  once  knowing  it,  could  ever 
have  any  confidence  in  you  again." 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  angrily,  "  that  I 
did  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment." 

She  was  silent.  She  could  have  said 
nothing  he  would  have  liked  to  hear,  and 
he  went  on — 

"  Up  to  now  I  have  not  wished  to 
marry,  and  so  we  have  got  along  pretty 
well ;  but  I  shall  want  to  some  time,  and 
then  we  must  quarrel." 

She  said  nothing.  This  was  the  first 
time  she   had  been  brouQ-ht   face   to   face 
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with  crime  ;  and  tlie  criminal,  instead  of 
being  a  poor,  uneducated  man,  was  a 
gentleman  born  and  bred — a  man  bearing 
the  oldest  name  in  his  county — her  own 
cousin.  She  felt  sick ;  she  wanted  neither 
to  see  nor  to  speak  to  Eupert  again.  For- 
gery !  the  lowest  of  all  crimes,  the  sin  for 
which  there  is  no  forgiveness.  Words 
she  had  once  heard,  passed  through  her 
mind.  "  Some  of  the  greatest  liars  and 
cheats  I  have  known,  have  been  gentle- 
men. The  most  dastardly  deed  I  ever 
heard  of,  was  done  by  an  English  gentle- 
man." She  felt  more  deeply  shocked 
than  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life  before. 
She  could  not  speak  of  it,  she  could  not 
reproach  him ;  she  felt  bitterly  humiliated 
that  this  shameful  deed  should  have  been 
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done  by  a  man  who  was  related  to  her. 
She  rode  on  in  silence,  feeling  as  though 
her  mind  had  been  sullied  by  contact 
with  the  impurity  which  had  just  been 
revealed  to  her. 

This  same  afternoon  a  conversation, 
bearing  closely  on  Diana's  future,  was 
being  held  in  Mrs  Wentworth's  room. 
Gertrude  had  taken  afternoon  tea  with 
her  aunt,  and  Guy  joined  them  later. 

"  Where  is  Diana  ? "  asked  Guy,  pres- 
ently. 

"  She  is  riding  with  Eupert,"  answered 
his  sister. 

"  They  are  a  great  deal  together,  and 
it  cannot  lead  to  any  good.  Is  there  no 
way  of  preventing  it  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  none,"  said  Gertrude.     "  We 
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cannot  forbid  them  to  meet,  as  if  they 
were  naughty  children,  and  I  fear  any 
show  of  disapproval  would  only  encourage 
them.  I  am  very  sorry,  I  don't  want 
Diana  to  come  to  any  harm." 

"  I  spoke  to  her  the  very  day  Rupert 
came  home,"  said  Mrs  Wentworth,  "but 
she  paid  no  attention  to  what  I  said.  She 
is  one  of  those  girls  who  always  do  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  to  what  you  ask  them 
to  do." 

Gertrude  said  nothing,  but  in  spite 
of  her  affection  for  her  aunt,  she  was 
thinking — "  If  you  knew  that,  why  did 
you  not  go  to  work  in  a  different 
way  { 

"It  is  very  unfortunate,"  said  Guy. 
*' There  can  be  only  one  end  to  it;   and 
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after  an  explanation  with  his  father, 
and  a  disappointment  to  Diana,  we 
shall  be  just  where  we  always  are  with 
Eupert." 

"  Mrs  Wentworth  raised  no  voice  in 
her  daughter's  defence,  she  only  said — 

**  Whatever  happens  will  be  her  own 
fault.  I  warned  her,  and  she  knows  what 
to  expect." 

No  one  spoke  for  a  time,  and  then  Ger- 
trude said,  with  a  little  hesitation — 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  speak 
of  Diana  like  that.  I  have  seen  no  signs 
of  her  caring  for  Eupert  in  that  w^ay ;  T 
almost  wish  I  had,  for  I  do  think  he  cares 
for  her." 

This  was  too  novel  a  situation  to  be 
taken  in,  all  in  a  moment,  and  some  little 
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time  passed  before  Guy  had  grasped  it 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  say — 

"  In  that  case  it  is  even  more  perplex- 
ing and  difficult  to  deal  with  than  usual. 
If  this  continues,  he  may  wish  to  marry 
her,  and  the  explanation,  from  which  we 
all  naturally  shrink,  would  be  inevitable." 

"  Still,"  said  Gertrude,  "  it  would  remain 
among  ourselves,  and  if  he  married  her 
there  would  be  an  end  of  this  terrible 
fear  lest  he  should  marry  some  one  else. 
Every  time  I  see  him  and  Muriel  alone 
together,  I  tremble  lest  he  should  be  ask- 
ing her  to  marry  him.  Every  time  he 
goes  from  home,  I  dread  lest  we  should 
hear  that  he  has  got  entangled  with  some 
girl,  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  an  explana- 
tion from  us.     I  am  never  rid  of  this  fear. 
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and  I  think  it  would  kill  me  to  have  that 
thing  made  known." 

No  one  spoke.  Guy  looked  gloomily 
into  the  fire,  and  Mrs  Wentworth  put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Gertrude, 
in  speaking  for  herself,  had  spoken  also 
for  them.  At  last  Guy  broke  the 
silence — 

**Then,  do  you  mean  that  you  would 
encourage  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between 
Kupert  and  Diana,  if  you  thought  either 
of  them  wished  it  ? " 

"Yes,  if  I  thought  they  really  cared 
for  one  another,  I  should  feel  happier 
than  I  have  done  for  a  long  time.  I 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  telling  Diana,  but 
better  tell  her  than  an  outsider ;  and  it 
will    come    to   that    one    day,  I   am    con- 
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vinced.  Eupert  is  not  the  kind  of  man 
to  remain  single  all  his  life.  I  only  fear 
Diana  has  not  that  kind  of  feeling  for 
him." 

''At  any  rate,  we  can  give  them  the 
chance,"  said  Guy,  who  always  listened 
with  respect  to  what  Gertrude  said.  "  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say.  I  will 
tell  my  father.  It  might  be  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  happen  for  Rupert. 
Only  I  do  not  know  if  he  would  make 
her  happy." 

''  If  he  were  fond  of  her,  he  would. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  him. 
If  he  got  the  right  wife,  it  might  be  the 
making  of  him  ;  and  the  right  wife  will 
be  the  one  of  whom  he  is  the  fondest." 

"My  dears,"  said  Mrs  Wentworth,  who 
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had  listened  to  this  dialogue  in  silence, 
"  I  have  a  plan.  Do  not  make  your- 
selves uneasy.  If  Eupert  should  wish  to 
marry  Diana,  and  you  approve  the  mar- 
riage, it  shall  take  place.  I  take  upon 
myself,  as  her  mother,  to  decide  that.  As 
for  the  necessary  disclosure,  leave  that 
entirely  to  me.  I  will  choose  my  own 
time  and  place  to  tell  her  all  she  needs 
to  know.  I  do  not  myself  consider  it 
necessary  to  tell  her  anything.  If  Eupert 
were  to  engage  himself  to  another  girl,  it 
is  her  parents  you  would  tell  of  this ;  and 
as  regards  Diana,  it  is  enough  if  I  know 
of  poor  Eupert's  mistake.  It  is  quite 
enough  if  I  know  the  character  of  the 
man  who  is  to  be  my  daughter's  husband. 
If  I,  knowing  the   truth,    offer   no   objec- 
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tion  to  the  match,  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  "When  I  think  of  all  that 
your  father  has  done  for  me  and  mine,  I 
consider  Diana  ought  to  feel  very  glad 
that  she  can  take  some  anxiety  from  him. 
If  Eupert  wishes  to  marry  her,  it  is  her 
duty  to  marry  him,  and  I  will  see  that 
she  does  it." 

"Do  not  force  her,  aunty,  dear,"  said 
Gertrude,  who  was  rather  impressed  by 
her  aunt's  sudden  volubility,  and  who 
was  too  relieved  at  the  unexpected  ending 
to  the  conversation  to  offer  any  stronger 
remonstrance. 

"  And,  above  all,"  said  Guy,  "  let  her 
understand  clearly  what  she  is  under- 
taking. Let  there  be  no  discoveries  after 
the  marriage." 
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*'  Leave  it  all  to  me.  I  have  my  own 
way  of  dealing  with  Diana,  and  I  think 
I  am  generally  successful." 

Her  niece  and  nephew  said  no  more. 
The  idea  commended  itself  to  them,  and 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  leave  the 
carrying  out  of  it  entirely  to  their  aunt. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Guy,  turning  at 
the  door  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  "  I  hear  that  fellow  Garth waite 
has  come  to  grief  again,  and  this  time 
will  certainly  sell;  there  is  no  help  for 
it.     I  wonder  he  has  held  out  so  long." 

"Then  you  will  buy?"  said  Gertrude. 

"Certainly.  The  land  will  at  last  be 
ours;  it  never  ought  to  have  belonged  to 
any  one  else;  and  it  will  be  an  immense 
relief  to  have  it.     The  soil  is  simply  full 
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of  lead,  and  wlien  we  are  working  that, 
we  shall  be  able  to  meet  Eupert's  most 
unrea.sonable  demands  without  any  dif- 
ficulty." 

"But  I  thought  he  had  a  brother;  per- 
haps he  may  want  it." 

"  Oh,"  said  Guy,  easily,  "  1  don't  think 
there  is  any  need  to  take  him  into 
account.  Even  if  he  should  bid  against 
us,  and  if  money  were  more  difficult  to 
be  had  than  it  is,  I  do  not  think  we 
need  think  of  him.  He  disappeared  from 
the  place  thirteen  years  ago,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
I  suspect  he  has  come  to  no  good.  He 
is  scarcely  likely  to  reappear  as  a  million- 
aire at  the  eleventh  hour." 
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LIGHT. 


Mes  AVentworth  made  her  plans  quickly, 
and  once  made,  she  carried  them  out  with 
promptitude.  Two  days  after  she  and 
Gertrude  and  Guy  had  talked  together, 
she  had  a  conversation  with  her  brother, 
in  which  they  agreed  that,  all  things 
considered,  a  marriage  between  Rupert 
and  Diana  was  a  highly  desirable  thing. 
She  had  her  brother's  permission  to  act 
with  perfect  freedom ;  and  the  arranging 
the  matter   with  Diana   was   left   entirely 
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to  her.  It  was  just  the  kind  of  thing 
she  enjoyed,  and  she  entered  upon  it  with 
pleasure  and  a  perfect  confidence  of  success. 

She  took  the  first  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her  daughter.  Since  Kupert  had 
made  his  revelation,  Diana  had  avoided  him. 
The  disgrace  he  had  brought  upon  himself, 
and  which  hung  over  the  whole  household, 
seemed  also  to  touch  her.  She  felt  as  if 
her  lustre  were  dimmed,  and  she  could  not 
forgive  her  cousin  for  what  he  had  done. 
For  a  day  or  two  she  declined  to  ride  with 
him  ;  and  it  was  this  which  gave  her  mother 
an  opening  for  what  she  wished  to  say. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ? "  she  asked 
one  day,  when  her  daughter  came  to  pour 
out  tea  for  her,  her  whole  appearance 
showing  that  she  had  been  out  of  doors. 
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"  I  have  been  for  a  walk." 

"  With  Kupert  ? " 

"  No— by  myself." 

"How  is  that?  Have  you  quarrelled 
with  him  ? " 

"  No  ;  we  have  had  no  quarrel." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  playing  with  him. 
He  is  not  used  to  that  kind  of  thin 2;,  and 
it  would  be  in  very  bad  taste,  considering 
that  you  are  his  father's  guest." 

Thinking  of  the  subject  of  their  last 
talk,  and  the  eflfect  it  had  had  on  her,  she 
answered,  with  the  unmistakable  accent  of 
sincerity — 

"We  are  playing  at  nothing.  Kupert 
and  I  are  quite  serious." 

She  put  her  own  meaning  into  her 
words,  her  mother  put  hers;    it   is  little 
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wonder,  then,  that  they  completely  mis- 
understood one  another.  Mrs  Wentworth 
was  delighted ;  things  were  turning  out 
exactly  as  she  had  hoped,  and,  in  her  own 
mind,  expected. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  said  ; 
"it  is  really  time  Eupert  began  to  grow 
serious.  He  has  had  time  enough  to  sow 
his  wild  oats,  and  he  ought  now  to  be 
occupying  himself  with  the  future." 

"I  don't  think  he  cares  much  about 
the  future,  he  is  happy  enough  in  the 
present." 

They  were  idle  words,  idly  spoken.  She 
did  not  know  why  her  mother  talked  about 
Rupert,  and  her  last  words  were  intended 
rather  as  an  indication  of  his  general  char- 
acter than  as  applying  to  any  particular 
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occasion.  Again  Mrs  Wentwortli  put  her 
own  meaning  into  the  words.  Diana  was 
clearly  ready  to  meet  her  half-way,  and 
she  then  made  up  her  mind  on  a  point 
about  which  she  had  hitherto  been  un- 
certain. She  had  thought  a  great  deal 
(for  her)  about  how  much  of  Eupert's  story 
it  would  be  wise  to  tell  Diana — she  did 
not  herself  think  it  necessary  to  tell  her 
anything ;  and  when  she  found,  as  she 
thought,  that  there  was  a  serious  and 
well  -  rooted  feeling  between  them,  she 
decided  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  run 
the  risk  of  disturbing  it  by  raking  up 
the  past.  The  matter  had  been  left  to 
her  discretion,  and  it  seemed  to  her  best 
to  tell  nothing.  It  was  quite  enough,  she 
repeated  within  herself,  that  she  knew  and 
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approved.  All  this  passed  very  quickly 
through  her  mind,  so  that  there  was  no 
long  pause  between  Diana's  last  words  and 
her  reply. 

"  Well,  after  all,  it  is  only  natural ;  one 
could  scarcely  expect  anything  else  yet, 
and  I  am  truly  glad.  I  shall  feel  at  last 
that  there  is  some  proportionate  return 
being  made  for  your  uncle's  very  great 
kindness  to  me  and  mine." 

"  Yes,  uncle  has  been  very  kind,"  said 
Diana,  rather  absently." 

"And  there  is  a  kind  of  poetic  justice 
in  the  person  whose  lot  it  is  to  make  that 
return.  I  little  thought  I  should  ever 
have  such  a  satisfaction.  I  assure  you, 
Diana,  it  has  quite  changed  my  feelings 
towards  you,  and  I  do  hope  you  will  now 
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see  that  your  happiness  is  bound  up  in  that 
of  your  relatives,  who  are  in  reality  your 
best  friends ;  and  that  all  these  unhappy 
suspicions  and  disputes  will  be  at  an  end." 

Before  Diana  could  reply,  Dora  came  in 
and  the  conversation  had  perforce  to  be 
broken  off'.  She  did  not  all  at  once  under- 
stand it,  and  she  sat  for  a  few  minutes 
hoping  that  Dora  would  go,  that  she  might 
ask  her  mother  what  she  meant.  But 
Dora  had  come  to  stay,  and  Diana  pres- 
ently went  to  her  own  room. 

It  was  a  long,  wide  room,  and  Diana  was 
fond  of  walking  up  and  down  it  when  she 
could  not  go  out,  and  considering  matters 
as  they  rose  in  her  mind.  This  is  what 
she  did  now,  and  by  degrees  things  became 
clear  to  her,  and  the  light  which  lightened 
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her  liad  been  given  by  Kupert.  She  now, 
for  the  first  time,  understood  all  that 
Kupert  had  said  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
story,  about  the  girl,  "  not  like  other  girls," 
who,  knowing  his  story,  was  yet  to  under- 
take his  regeneration.  She  was  to  be 
that  girl.  Kupert  wanted  to  marry  her, 
and  his  people  were  trying  to  bring  about 
the  marriage.  As  soon  as  the  idea  had 
entered  her  mind  it  advanced  by  strides, 
and  a  kind  of  instinct  showed  her  what 
the  whole  plan  was  to  be,  and  that  the 
"  necessary  explanation "  would  not  be 
considered  necessary  to  her.  Wrath  and 
bitterness  filled  her  soul.  She  walked  up 
and  down  twisting  her  hands  together, 
lost  for  the  moment  in  the  whirlwind  of 
passion  which  swept  over  her.     Then,  as 
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by  magic,  it  was  stilled ;  she  ceased  to  walk 
up  and  down,  but  sank,  tired  and  depressed, 
upon  her  couch.  Her  first  impulse — to 
hurry  to  her  mother  and  tell  her  that  she 
had  discovered  their  intention,  and  that 
she  repudiated  the  part  allotted  to  her 
— passed,  and  she  became  cool  and  calm. 
"  I  will  tell  them  nothing,"  she  said 
within  herself.  "  I  will  keep  my  own 
counsel  and  play  into  their  hands.  I  will 
fight  them  with  their  own  weapons.  Eu- 
pert  is  a  bad  man,  and  they  know  it.  I 
will  find  out  how  bad  he  is, — I  will  see  to 
what  lengths  they  would  have  gone,  and 
to  what  kind  of  creature  they  would  marry 
me.  He  told  me  that,  and  he  will  tell  me 
other  things.  I  can  make  him  talk,  and 
when  he  begins  he  says  more  than  he  in- 
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tends.  I  can  get  into  the  depths  of  his 
nature,  and  I  will.  I  will  know  him,  and 
then  I  shall  know  them.  Muriel  Hope  ! " 
she  whispered.  "He  does  not  care  for 
her,  and  never  did.  She  has  no  influence 
over  him.  I  have;  and  I  believe  that,  if 
I  did  marry  him,  I  could  regenerate  him,  for 
a  time.  My  will  is  stronger  than  his,  and 
he  is  like  an  animal — he  would  yield  to  a 
stronger  will.  I  might  even  make  some- 
thing, a  moderately  human  being  of  him, 
permanently,  at  the  expense  of  my  whole 
life.  But  I  am  not  a  saint,  and  I  will  not 
be  a  martyr." 

She  was  rather  surprised  at  the  gentle 
way  in  which  her  mother  had  spoken.  It 
was  her  general  custom  to  employ  coercion 
with  her  daughter,  and  her  unwonted  per- 
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suasiveness  of  manner  was  owing  to  what 
she  considered  Diana's  pliability.  She  was 
not  usually  pliable  in  her  mother's  hands, 
hence  the  use  of  coercion  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion it  had  been  absolutely  needless,  and  on 
the  whole,  Mrs  Wentworth  was  glad  of  it. 
The  next  morning  Diana  still  felt  sore 
and  bitter,  and  soon  after  breakfast,  feeling 
stifled  in  the  silence  of  this  well-ordered 
house,  she  put  on  her  walking  things  and 
went  out.  She  w^anted  to  be  alone,  and 
she  took  a  little-frequented  path  through 
the  park,  which  she  knew  would  bring 
her  out  into  a  lonely  road,  which  she  had 
never  thoroughly  explored.  As  long  as 
she  was  within  the  park  she  went  fast  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  wooden  gate  had  fallen 
to  behind  her,  she  slackened  her  pace  and 
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strolled  leisurely  along.  She  had  par- 
tially walked  off  her  anger,  and  she  stood 
still,  after  walking  a  little  way,  and  looked 
around  her.  She  was  on  a  very  lonely 
road,  leading  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
hills,  and  apparently  not  much  used. 
There  were  no  houses  within  sight, — the 
hills  rose  up  almost  from  the  edge  of  the 
road,  which  was  fringed  in  places  with 
narrow  belts  of  trees,  chiefly  firs  and 
birches.  It  was  a  dull  day  in  the  autumn, 
the  air  was  still,  and  the  clouds  hung 
low.  Now  and  then  came  a  whispering 
and  swaying  among  the  trees,  and  the 
sound  died  off  in  the  hills,  otherwise 
there  was  no  wind.  There  was  a  sullen, 
brooding  spirit  in  the  air,  which  seemed 
to  communicate  itself  to  Diana,  and  fitted 
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in  well  with  her  moocl.  For  the  moment 
she  felt  almost  helpless.  She  would  have 
liked  to  leave  Garshill,  but  at  present  that 
could  not  be.  She  and  John  were  parted, 
probably  never  to  meet  again ;  she  thought 
of  him  with  a  feeling  she  had  never  had 
before.  Eupert's  revelation,  and  her  dis- 
covery of  the  night  before,  had  placed 
John  before  her  in  a  totally  new  light — a 
light  towards  which  she  had  been  groping 
ever  since  she  had  been  at  Garshill.  He 
seemed  all  at  once  to  become  a  tower  of 
strength,  —  a  support  which,  if  she  once 
accepted  it,  would  never  fail  her, — a  com- 
panion of  whom  she  would  never  weapy. 
But  he  was  gone. 

Many    thoughts     passed     through     her 
mind   as   she   walked   on,    her   eyes    fixed 
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on  the  ground,  unheeding  where  she  was 
going.  The  growing  gloom  of  the  sky 
at  length  caught  her  attention,  and  she 
halted  and  looked  round.  She  was  where 
she  had  never  been  before.  The  road  had 
narrowed  to  a  mere  track, — the  hills  were 
higher  and  barer,  hemming  her  in  on  each 
side.  She  was  in  a  deep  and  narrow 
valley;  a  shallow  stream,  spanned  by  a 
slight  wooden  bridge,  ran  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills;  the  summer  had  been  long 
and  dry,  and  in  spite  of  autumn  rains, 
much  of  its  stony  bed  was  visible,  the 
water  winding  along  it  like  a  thread. 
There  was  no  house  to  be  seen,  only  here 
and  there  an  empty  barn,  or  a  ruined 
cottage.  In  places  there  came  a  cleft  in 
the  hillside  by  which  one  could  penetrate 
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to  wilds  and  solitudes  greater,  perhaps, 
even  than  this.  Savage  and  stern  and 
desolate  it  was,  the  dull,  grey  sky  hung 
low  over  the  bleak  hills,  blackened  with 
exposure  to  rain  and  storm.  Deepest 
silence  reigned,  except  for  the  flow  of  the 
brook  and  an  occasional  and  far -distant 
knockino;,  which  came  out  of  the  hills, 
more  like  an  echo  than  the  real  sound. 
She  wondered  if  she  had  got  into  an  en- 
chanted country — she  almost  believed  it ; 
and,  fascinated  beyond  her  powers  of  re- 
sistance, she  went  farther  up  the  valley. 
Turning  a  corner,  she  found  herself  out 
of  sight  of  the  path  which  had  brought 
her  here,  and  completely  encompassed  by 
these  gloomy  hills.  The  path  mounted, 
and  she  found  herself  leaving  the  stream 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  so  that  its 
ripple  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last 
became  inaudible.  Still  she  went  on ; 
the  mountains  seemed  to  be  drawing  her 
to  them,  and  she  must  obey.  She  forgot 
time,  she  forgot  her  mother  and  Kupert ; 
she  was  once  more  under  the  influence 
which  had  possessed  her  on  the  last  stage 
of  her  journey  to  Jacewo — the  feeling  that 
she  was  lost,  and  yet  in  the  hands  of  some 
unknown  power  which  urged  her  on  in 
spite  of  herself;  the  feeling  that  something 
out  of  her  experience  was  going  to  happen 
to  her — something  which  would  influence 
her  whole  future  life.  Again  she  stood 
still  and  listened.  She  could  hear  her  heart 
beating  :  except  that,  nothing  but  the  wind 
among  the  hills,  and  the  distant  tapping. 
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as  of  ghostly  miners  at  work  on  some  un- 
earthly task ;  not  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the 
low  of  cattle,  or  the  bleat  of  sheep ; 
and  yet  she  was  near  a  house.  She  had 
almost  attained  the  purpose  for  which  she 
had  come  here. 

She  turned  another  corner,  and  the 
scene  changed.  The  valley  widened  out 
and  the  hills  sank ;  trees  clothed  their 
sides,  and  filled  the  ravine  through  which 
the  stream  flowed ;  and  far  below  her 
she  heard  the  sound  of  water  tumbling 
over  rocks.  Before  her  was  the  open 
country,  sinuous  moors  and  green  fields, 
and  in  one  field  a  small  house. 

It  was  so  lonely,  so  utterly  cut  ofi"  from 
the  world,  that  she  went  nearer  to  it,  and 
as  she  approached  she  saw  that  it  was  old 
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and  dilapidated  beyond  anything  she  had 
seen  near  Garshill.  It  made  pretensions 
to  be  called  a  farm, — there  was  a  small 
and  dirty  farmyard,  and  a  few  aged  and 
decrepit  sheds  were  near  the  house.  Of 
animals,  she  saw  only  a  collie  pup,  which 
barked  at  her  and  brought  a  man  to  the 
door  of  the  cottage. 

He  was  dirty  and  shaggy,  and  almost 
in  rags,  and  he  stared  at  Diana  in  sullen 
silence  and  with  a  disagreeable  scowl.  He 
was  bent  and  stiff;  he  did  not  look  as  if 
he  had  ever  stood  upright  in  his  life — a 
true  son  of  the  soil. 

He  looked  at  her  and  said  nothing.  She 
was  a  strange  apparition  in  such  a  place ; 
he  must  have  wondered  how  she  got  there, 
yet  he  said  nothing.     She,  too,  gazed  at 
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him.  One  glance  had  sufficed  to  take  in 
his  general  appearance,  and  after  that 
came  a  strange,  vague  feeling,  that  some- 
thing about  him — what,  she  could  not  tell 
— was  familiar  to  her.  Forgetting  herself, 
she  stood  looking  at  him,  trying  to  ac- 
count for  this  odd  feeling.  She  failed 
completely;  she  could  connect  him  with 
no  one  she  knew.  Yet  when  he  spoke, 
there  was  again  something  not  strange  to 
her  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  although 
she  had  never  before  been  addressed  in 
such  a  manner  and  accent. 

*'Wottn  yo'  coom  for?"  demanded  the 
man,  surlily;  and  so  uncouth  was  the 
speech,  and  so  unexpected  the  address,  that 
she  had  to  ask  him  to  repeat  it.  This  time 
she  at  least  partially  comprehended. 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  replied,  in  her 
clear,  polished  accents.  "  I  was  walking 
past  and  stopped  to  look  at  your  house, 
and  your  dog  barked  at  me.  I  was  doing 
no  harm." 

"  Yah  !  "  growled  the  man.  "  Wot  sort 
o'  talk's  that?  The  devil's  got  into  yo'r 
tongue,  missis ;  I  canna  make  nowt  o' 
wot  yo'  say." 

The  greater  part  of  this  was  lost  upon 
Diana,  and  before  she  could  speak  he 
went  on — 

"Wot  for  an'  yo'  coom  to  look  at 
my  house  ?  Do  yo'  think  o'  buyin' 
un?" 

Diana  said  nothing ;  so  strange  an  idea 
was  growing  up  in  her  brain,  that  she 
began  to  think  she  must  be  going  out  of 
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her  mind ;  and  yet  she  could  not  throw 
it  off. 

"Go  yo'r  ways,  an' leave  my  house  and 
me  to  ourseln ;  it's  noan  o'  yo'r  business,  I 
reckon." 

He  was  turning  away  and  shutting  the 
door,  when,  moved  by  a  sudden,  uncon- 
trollable impulse,  Diana  said — 

"  Do  not  go  yet ;  tell  me,  first,  what  is 
your  name." 

"  Name  ! "  he  repeated,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  word  he  had  caught. 
"An'  wot's  my  name  to  yo' ?  I'm  noan 
'shamed  o'  my  name.  It's  Keuben  Garth- 
waite,  an'  I  carena  who  knows  it." 

"  Garthwaite ! "  repeated  Diana,  as  if  in 
a  dream.  "  Reuben  Garthwaite  !  Tell  me, 
have  you  a  brother  John  ? " 
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"  Brother  John  ! "  he  echoed,  and  the 
very  tone  of  his  voice  told  her  that  he 
and  his  brother  John  were  not  friendly. 
"Ay,  I've  got  a  brother  John — a  regular 
gentleman  he  is.  Pray,  do  yo'  know  him  ? 
if  I  may  mak'  so  bould  as  to  ask." 

"Yes,  I  know  him." 

"Ay,  I  thowt  as  mich.  Brother  John 
knows  a  mint  o'  fine  folks,  but  yo'  be  t' 
finest  of  t'  lot,  I  reckon." 

He  measured  her  with  his  eye  from  the 
poise  of  her  head  to  her  narrow  arched 
foot,  and  then  he  sniggered  and  repeated — 

"Ay,  yo'  beat  'em  a',  I'll  be  bound." 

Forgetful  of  all  but  what  she  had  just 
heard,  Diana  turned  to  go,  but  the  man 
checked  her. 

"Not  so  fast,  missis,"  he  said;  "nowt 
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for  nowt  is  law  i'  this  country,  an'  sin'  I've 
told  yo'  my  name,  I'll  thank  yo'  to  gie  me 
yourn." 

"  My  name  is  Diana  Wentworth." 

'*  Diana  Wentworth,"  he  minced,  in  at- 
tempted  imitation  of  her  tones.  "  Lord, 
wot  a  name !  Wi'  a  name  like  that,  I 
wonder  yo'  coom  asking  after  a  chap  called 
John  Garthwaite.  Who's  John  Garth- 
wait  e  ?  He  plays  at  bein'  a  gentleman,  but 
he'd  t'  same  feyther  an'  mother  as  me. 
Wot  do  yo'  think  o'  that,  now?"  and  he 
sneered  vilely. 

"  I  have  told  you  my  name,"  said  Diana, 
"  and  now  I  am  going.     Good  morning." 

"  An'  where  do  yo'  coom  fro'  ?  if  I  may 
ask.  Yo'll  noan  be  a  fairy,  for  a'  yo' 
mince  yo'r  words  so." 
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"  I  am  staying  with  my  uncle,  Mr  Mere- 
dith of  Garshill  Abbey." 

He  recoiled  as  if  she  had  struck  him, 
and  after  gazing  at  her  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  he  broke  into  a  torrent  of  words, 
in  which  oaths  were  mingled,  and  from 
which  Diana,  bewildered  and  shocked, 
only  gathered  that  he  considered  her  one 
of  a  bad  brood — that  he  looked  uj^on  her 
as  a  spy  who  had  been  sent  to  take  stock 
of  his  farm — :that  his  brother  John  was  on 
the  road  to  ruin, — and  more  to  the  same 
purpose.  He  now  became  even  more 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  than  she  was 
to  go,  and  in  a  very  short  time  she  found 
herself  standing  outside  the  farmyard, 
again  on  the  rugged  mountain-path. 
Her  mission  was  accomplished,  and  she 
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walked    home,    scarcely    looking    at    the 
scenery  which   had   so   fascinated   her   on 
her  way  hither.     Her  mind  was  in  a  per- 
fect tumult.     She  had  found  John's  home, 
had  talked  with  his  brother,  and  anything 
so  mean  and  sordid  she  had  never  seen. 
She  had   had  a   rude  shock,  and  yet   by 
one  of  those  seeming  contradictions  which 
occur    in    human    nature,    and    in   human 
nature   alone,    the   current  of  her  feeling 
was  towards  John,  not  from  him.     By  a 
flash    of    inspiration    the   whole    situation 
was  revealed  to  her,— she  saw  clearly  into 
her  own  heart,  and  what  had  lain  hidden 
there,  and  she  could  not  all  at  once  look 
upon  it. 
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CHAPTEE    XXL 

THE    GARTHWAITES. 

She  reached  home  just  in  time  for  lunch, 
and  hastily  throwing  off  her  things,  joined 
the  others  at  table.  Mr  Meredith,  feeling 
tolerably  well,  had  been  wheeled  into  the 
room,  and  was  also  present.  Diana  found 
it  very  difficult,  after  the  morning's  excite- 
ment, to  behave  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  There  was  so  much  to  think 
about  that  she  was  constantly  tempted  to 
lean  back  in  her  chair  and  sink  into  a 
reverie.     To  prevent  this,  she  talked  more 
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than  usual,  and  about  her  morning's  adven- 
ture. She  was  most  anxious  now  to  find 
out  all  she  could  about  the  Garthwaites. 
Who  were  they  ?  What  relation  did  they 
bear  to  her  own  people  ?  Now  that  she 
could  make  inquiries  without  introducing 
John's  name,  she  lost  no  time  in  doing 
so.  It  was  easy  to  bring  them  into  the 
conversation.  She  was  asked  where  she 
had  been,  and  she  answered  she  had 
been  for  a  walk.  "  I  went  on  a  road 
where  I  had  not  been  before,"  she  con- 
tinued ;  ''it  led  into  a  valley,  very 
lonely  and  beautiful,  and  when  I  got 
through  to  the  other  end,  I  came  upon  a 
farm,  such  a  lonely  place,  the  only  house 
in  sight.  There  was  a  man  there,  and  I 
talked   to   him.      He   said   his   name   was 
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Eeuben  Garthwaite.  Is  he  one  of  your 
tenants,   uncle  ? 

She  had  brought  out  the  name  with  dif- 
ficulty, conscious  that  her  heart  was  beating 
fast,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  her 
voice  was  not  quite  natural.  She  feared 
lest  her  emotion  should  be  seen,  but  the 
name  of  Garthwaite  seemed  to  affect  her 
hearers  even  more  than  herself.  Her 
uncle's  face  became  sterner  than  she  had 
ever  seen  it  before ;  Guy's  mouth  tight- 
ened ;  even  Eupert  frowned ;  and  Dora  and 
Gertrude  looked  jDositively  frightened.  For 
a  moment  no  one  spoke,  and  seeing  some- 
thing was  wrong,  she  began  to  speak  of 
something  else,  and  by  degrees  the  others 
looked  as  usual. 

As  soon  as  luncheon  was  over,  she  put 
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her  arm  within  Gertrude's,  and  drew  her 
into  the  morning  room,  which  was  empty. 

"What  was  the  matter  at  lunch,  Ger- 
trude ? "  she  asked.  "  Who  are  these 
Garth waites  ?  The  very  mention  of  their 
name  seemed  to  turn  you  all  to  stone. 
Tell  me  about  them." 

''  Perhaps  I  had  better.  It  would  never 
do  for  you  to  speak  again  of  them  in 
that  sudden  way  ;  it  would  be  very  danger- 
ous for  papa.  And  yet,  I  scarcely  know  ; 
we  never  mention  them;  papa  might  not 
like  it." 

'■  If  you  don't  tell  me,  I  shall  go  and 
ask  uncle  now,"  said  Diana;  and  Ger- 
trude, knowing  that  her  cousin  was  quite 
capable  of  carrying  even  such  a  threat  as 
that  into  execution,  said  hastily — 
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''You  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing, 
Diana.  I  will  tell  you  mj^self,  and  then 
you  will  understand  that  you  must  never 
speak  of  them  again. 

"  They  are  people  who  have  always  lived 
here,"  she  began ;  they  say  their  family  is 
older  in  the  place  than  ours,  but  that,  of 
course,  is  mere  boasting.  The  farm  they 
live  on  belongs  to  them,  and  always  has 
done.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were 
ever  in  a  better  position  than  that  they 
occupy  now ;  as  long  as  I  remember  them, 
or  as  long  as  papa  and  his  father  remember 
them,  they  have  been  as  they  are  now — 
just  contriving,  no  one  knows  exactly  how, 
to  keep  possession  of  their  bit  of  land, 
but  miserably  poor,  and  only  half-civilised 
through  living  up  there  and  avoiding  all 
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intercourse  with  other  people.  They  are 
scarcely  ever  seen  down  in  the  village  ;  and 
I  have  heard  that  they  admit  no  one,  no 
matter  on  what  business  he  has  come,  into 
their  house.  Of  course  I  know  nothing  of 
all  this  myself;  but  in  a  little  place  like 
this,  one  hears  things  whether  one  will  or 
no.  They  are  on  bad  terms  with  every 
one ;  and  no  one  has  a  good  word  to  say 
for  them." 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  uncle, 
or  any  of  you  ?     I  don't  understand." 

*'I  will  tell  you.  Their  bit  of  land  is 
just  outside  papa's  estate ;  and  this  land, 
which  is  practically  valueless  in  their  hands, 
because  they  have  no  money  to  do  any- 
thing with  it,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  us.     It  is  full  of  lead,  and  would 
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be  worth  almost  anything  to  people  who 
would  work  it.  It  has  been  known  that 
there  is  lead  there  for  a  long  time,  and 
there  have  been  continual  efforts  made  at 
negotiation  by  our  people ;  but  the  Garth- 
waites  won't  sell.  They  will  do  simply 
nothing.  It  is  most  extraordinary :  al- 
though they  are  so  poor  and  miserable, 
no  money  seems  to  tempt  them,  and  they 
prefer  to  live  on  as  they  are.  They  have 
only  got  this  ridiculous  bit  of  land,  which 
is  practically  barren, — no  one  could  farm 
it  by  itself  to  any  advantage, — yet  they 
cling  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  fine  estate,  and 
they  the  first  people  in  the  place  !  It  is 
most  presumptuous.  Papa  is  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  they  are  only  common  working 
farmers  :  it  is  their  duty  to  let  him  have 
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the  land  for  any  price  he  chooses  to  offer. 
It  is  offensive  that  he  should  have  to  make 
the  first  step  in  a  negotiation  with  people 
who  are  almost  beggars,  and,  naturally, 
he  cannot  endure  to  hear  their  name  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  shocking  story,  is  it  not  ?  " 
She  finished  with  an  air  and  tone  of  such 
perfect  sincerity,  that  Diana,  unable  to  re- 
strain herself,  burst  out  laughing. 

There  was  not  much  mirth  in  her  la,ugh- 
ter.  It  held  amusement  and  satisfaction, 
but  it  was  of  a  grim  and  sarcastic  kind, 
which  Gertrude  could  not  understand,  and 
she  looked  at  her  cousin  in  astonishment. 
Diana  came  and  stood  opposite  to  her. 
There  was  a  droll  look  in  her  face,  and  a 
light  in  her  eyes  which  bespoke  no  goodwill 
to  any  one.    There  was  a  bond  between  these 
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Garthwaites  and  herself.  Both  resented 
the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Merediths ; 
both  had  withstood  it  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  She  felt  that  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  undermine  her  position.  How  did 
it  stand  with  them  ?  She  resolved  to 
know,  but  Gertrude  spoke  first. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  ? "  she  asked.  "  I 
see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  what  I  have 
said." 

"  I  laugh  because  I  see  so  much  more  in 
it  than  you  do.  If  you  could  review  the 
whole  situation  with  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
as  I  am  doing,  you  would  laugh  until  you 
could  laugh  no  more." 

"I  don't  understand  you.  I  think  you 
are  very  unsympathetic,"  said  Gertrude, 
turning    away.       "You    seem    to    take    a 
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deliglit  in  anything  which  annoys  or 
troubles   us." 

"Perhaps  I  do,"  answered  Diana,  quite 
seriously.  "  You  seem  so  wrapped  up  in 
yourselves,  so  firmly  persuaded  that  what- 
ever concerns  you  all  is  of  the  very  first 
importance, — that  your  convenience  and 
comfort  ought  to  be  the  first  care  of  every 
one, — that  sometimes  when,  in  spite  of  this, 
things  will  go  as  you  don't  wish  them  to, 
I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  pleasure  in  it. 
But  do  not  go  yet,"  laying  her  hand  on  Ger- 
trude's arm.  "  Tell  me  more  about  these 
people — I  am  interested  in  them.  What 
family  is  there  besides  the  man  I  saw?" 

"He  has  a  mother;  and  there  is  a  girl 
who  lives  with  them — a  cousin,  I  think, 
but   I    do   not   know.       There   is    another 
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brother  too,  but  lie  does  not  live  here ;  he 
has  not  been  here  for  some  years.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  him." 

She  spoke  with  some  constraint,  and 
Diana  noticed  it  at  once,  and  wondered 
why  it  was,  but  she  only  asked — 

'*  Where  is  he  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know — somewhere  out  of  Eng- 
land, I  think.  I  would  rather  not  talk 
about  them  any  more." 

"And  how  much  longer  do  you  expect 
this  land  dispute  to  be  carried  on?" 

"  Not  much  longer.  Guy  told  me  the 
other  day  that  Garth waite  is  going  to  sell 
at  last ;  he  can  hold  out  no  longer.  Then 
we  shall  buy,  of  course." 

"  But  suppose  some  one  bids  against 
you? 
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"  Oh,  but  no  one  would.  Every  one 
about  here  knows  that  papa  wants  the 
land." 

"  But  the  younger  brother  may  come 
back  and  buy  it." 

"  T  thought  of  that,  but  Guy  does  not 
think  it  is  in  the  least  likely.  He  thinks 
he  has  come  to  no  good,  or  he  would  have 
come  home  long  ago." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  follows  at  all.  When 
will  the  sale  be  ?  " 

"I  don't  know — but  before  very  long,  I 
expect." 

Diana  said  nothing.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  deep  in  thought,  and  then  turned 
to  leave  the  room. 

She  went  out  to  the  old  Abbey,  and 
stood  by  the  shallow,  flowing  river,  looking 
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at  it,  but  hardly  seeing  it,  not  hearing  its 
murmur.  Her  mind  was  full  of  other 
thoughts,  which  filled  her  brain  to  con- 
fusion. She  had  found  John's  home ;  she 
had  learnt  that  which  he  had  probably 
been  going  to  tell  her  when  they  were 
interrupted.  Before  long  she  might  see 
him ;  she  remembered  various  times  when 
he  had  spoken  of  his  home,  and  she  did 
not  believe  he  would  let  it  pass  into  the 
hands  of  people  towards  whom  he  felt  as 
he  had  seemed  to  feel  towards  her  people. 
She  suddenly  asked  herself  why  he  felt 
like  that.  In  all  that  she  had  learnt,  she 
could  find  no  sufiicient  reason.  She  could 
not  yet  know  all,  and  she  wondered  what 
remained  behind.     He  had  good  reason  for 
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his  feeling,  of  that  she  was  convinced,  and 
he  had  known  all  this  all  the  time  they 
had  been  at  Jacewo.  She  thought  of  it  all 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  went  back  into 
the  house. 
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MARY   METCALFE. 

There  was  unrest  in  tlie  air  at  Garsliill 
Abbey ;  every  one  felt  uneasy  about  some- 
thing. Mrs  Wentworth  was  anxious  about 
her  daughter,  who  had  simply  ignored  the 
hints  given  to  her  a  little  while  ago,  and 
although  she  had  resumed  her  intimacy 
with  Rupert,  her  behaviour  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  in  her  mother's  eyes. 
Dora's  Jiance  had  returned,  and  was  press- 
ing the  question  of  an  early  marriage, 
which  gave  Gertrude  much  to  think  about ; 
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Mr  Meredith  and  Guy  were  absorbed  in 
the  approaching  sale  of  Becktop  Farm,  and 
in  their  certainty  of  acquiring  it,  lost  their 
reluctance  to  utter  the  name  of  Garthwaite. 
They  were  full  of  plans  for  the  future,  and 
it  was  often  on  their  lips.  Diana  grew 
familiar  with  it,  and  began  to  realise  how 
bitter  was  their  feeling  against  the  de- 
spised race.  She  said  nothing  ;  no  one  had 
any  suspicion  that  the  name  was  well 
known  to  her.  She  could  not  find  out, 
from  all  she  heard,  if  John  would  be  at 
home  for  the  sale.  She  wondered  where 
he  was,  and  hoped  it  would  not  leak  out 
that  he  had  been  at  Jacewo.  Her  thoughts 
and  anxieties  centred  entirely  round  her 
absent  friend,  and  in  them  she  almost 
forgot  the  new  position  which  Eupert  oc- 
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cupied  towards  her,  and  her  resolution  to 
make  him  talk.  It  was  recalled  to  her 
rudely  enough  one  day. 

Kuperfs  position  to  Diana  was  a  com- 
mon one — too  common  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
Setting  out  with  the  intention  of  achieving 
a  victory,  he  had  been  vanquished.  In- 
stead of  enjoying  the  sight  of  Diana's  love 
for  him,  he  was  in  the  pain  and  stress  of 
his  own  love  for  her.  He  had  never  really 
cared  for  Muriel  Hope,  and  now  he  com- 
pletely forgot  her.  His  one  thought  was 
to  win  Diana.  It  was  this  which  had  led 
him  to  tell  her  of  the  reason  why  his  father 
wished  him  not  to  marry.  There  was  a 
peculiar  mixture  of  brutal  candour  and  al- 
most cunning  reticence  in  his  nature;  and 
he  was  persuaded  that  if  he  were  perfectly 
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frank  with  his  cousin,  and  told  her  the 
very  worst  about  himself,  she  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  listen  favourably  to  him 
than  if  he  talked  vaguely  about  "  wild 
oats"  and  youthful  follies.  Diana  had 
been  right,  too,  in  saying  that  she  could 
make  him  talk;  and  perhaps  he  felt  her 
power  over  him,  and  thought  she  would 
have  a  better  opinion  of  him  if  he  volun- 
tarily told  her  all  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  instead  of  letting  her  draw  it  from 
him  by  the  force  of  her  influence  over  him. 
He  proceeded  with  caution  as  long  as  he 
believed  that  his  marriage  with  her  would 
not  be  approved  of,  but  when  his  father 
sent  for  him  and  told  him  nothing  would 
please  him  better, — that  he  had  the  best 
wishes  of  them  all  in  his  endeavours  to  win 
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Diana,  and  that  they  had  understood  from 
her  mother  (this  was  the  conversation  with 
Diana  which  had  made  Miss  Wentworth  so 
angry)  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  him, 
he  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  proceeded  to 
woo  his  cousin  in  his  own  highly  original 
manner.  Diana,  we  said  above,  had  almost 
forgotten  Eupert  in  her  preoccupation  about 
John,  and  was  suddenly  reminded  of  him 
by  an  incident  which  took  place  one  day. 
They  had  been  riding  one  afternoon, 
and,  on  their  way  home,  crossed  the  rail- 
way line  at  a  point  distant  from  the  vil- 
lage or  station,  and  completely  isolated. 
By  the  line  stood  the  little  house  which 
is  usually  occupied  by  some  one  who  has 
charge  of  the  gate  on  either  side  on  the 
line.     The  gates  were  shut,  and  a  woman 
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came  out  to  open  them.  Diana  noticed 
lier  at  once.  She  was  young,  and  must 
once  have  been  beautiful,  but  a  deep  sor- 
row seemed  to  have  undermined  her  health 
and  almost  destroyed  her  beauty.  All  that 
was  left  of  it  was  a  pair  of  brown  eyes,  the 
most  beautiful  Diana  thought  she  had  ever 
seen.  They  were  like  a  dog's — deep  and 
soft  and  yearning.  She  fixed  them  upon 
both  Diana  and  Kupert,  and  looked  at 
them  with  a  long,  searching  look.  When 
Rupert  had  first  seen  her,  he  had  frowned 
and  bitten  his  lip ;  afterwards  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  as  though  careless  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  meeting.  Diana  was  too 
intent  on  looking  at  the  woman  to  notice 
her  cousin.  She  saw  the  woman's  look, 
and  it  aroused  her  curiosity.      They  had 
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almost  passed  through  the  second  gate, 
which  she  also  opened  for  them,  when  a 
boy  came  out  of  the  cottage.  She  noticed 
the  boy  at  once;  her  cousin  must  have 
looked  very  like  that  when  he  was  a  lad. 

"How  absurdly  like  you  that  child  is, 
Eupert ! "  she  said  as  soon  as  they  were 
fairly  through  the  gate. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  he  answered,  with 
a  laugh. 

Something  in  his  tone,  and  still  more  in 
his  laugh,  made  her  turn  in  her  saddle  and 
look  at  him. 

"Eupert,  is  it  your  child?"  she  asked, 
suddenly. 

"I  suppose  it  is;  they  tell  me  so,"  was 
all  his  answer. 

She  said  nothing,  only  looked  at  him. 
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and  he  never  forgot  her  as  she  appeared 
then  :  turned  in  her  saddle,  one  hand  rest- 
ing on  it,  and  with  such  a  startled,  vir- 
ginal look  upon  her  face.  For  a  few 
seconds  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him, 
and  then  rode  on  in  silence. 

She  had  made  a  great  discovery — a  fur- 
ther glare  of  light  had  been  thrown  upon 
her  cousin's  character.  He  was  wooing 
herself,  she  knew  it  now,  by  more  than 
one  indication,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  hide  from  her  this  episode 
in  his  life ;  he  owned  it  frankly,  and  with 
no  trace  of  shame.  What  were  his  real 
feelings  towards  her?  what  had  been  his 
feeling  towards  the  woman  she  had  just 
seen?  The  cynicism  in  her  nature  was 
uppermost  now ;  she  remembered  her  self- 
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imposed  task  to  learn  Rupert's  nature 
thoroughly.  If  her  researches  took  her  to 
depths  hitherto  unimagined  by  her,  she 
must  not  for  all  that  shrink ;  if  she  did 
not  herself  find  out  these  things,  they 
would  remain  for  ever  hidden  from  her. 
She  must  know  what  manner  of  man  he 
was  who  intended  to  ask  her  to  share  his 
life. 

She  turned  to  him  again  and  spoke 
abuptly — 

"  Tell  me  about  that  woman ;  I  want  to 
know." 

He  stared  and  laughed.  He  knew  no 
other  girl  who  would  have  taken  a  thing 
of  this  kind  in  this  way,  or  who  would 
have  made  such  a  demand  in  such  a  tone, 
peremptory  and  cold,  as  though  she  had 
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divine  right  in  the  matter,  and  had  nothing 
in  common  with  ordinary  humanity. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know  ? "  he  asked. 

"Who  is  she?    Where  did  you  meet  her?" 

She  was  a  girl  in  the  village, — the  village 
beauty,  the  village  coquette, — with  notions 
of  a  grand  marriage  which  was  to  make 
her  into  a  lady." 

"And  in  such  a  matter  she  pinned  her 
faith  to  you  f  " 

''  Faiite  cle  mieux.  I  was  not  her  first 
choice." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  She  was  engaged  to  a  fellow  in  her 
own  station, — the  younger  brother  of  that 
same  Reuben  Garthwaite  whose  patrimony 
is  about  to  pass  into  our  hands." 

For  a  moment  Diana  felt  stunned,  the 
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blood  rushed  to  her  face,  her  heart  beat 
suffocatingly.  She  felt  as  if  she  were 
choking,  —  it  was  impossible  to  speak. 
Rupert  went  on,  taking  pleasure  in  these 
revelations  when  he  had  fairly  begun,  as 
his  manner  was. 

''He  had  always  had  a  hankering  after 
her,  and  before  he  felt  the  place,  some 
years  ago  now,  he  asked  her  to  marry 
him,  and  to  wait  for  him  until  he  came 
back.  Needless  to  say  she  promised; 
needless  also  to  say  that,  when  I  appeared 
on  the  scene,  soon  after  he  had  turned 
his  back,  I  had  only  to  whistle,  and  she 
came  to  me  like  a  bird." 

She  felt  sick  with  disgust  and  horror, 
but  she  forced  herself  to  go  on. 

"And  he?"  she  demanded. 
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*'He  was  away,  he  could  not  come 
back." 

"Did  you  know  that?" 

"Yes,  I  knew  it.  I  don't  suppose  it 
would  have  made  any  difference,  but  I  did 
know  it." 

"  Then  you  stole  her  from  him,  knowing 
he  could  not  call  you  to  account." 

The  colour  mounted  to  his  cheeks  under 
her  tone,  but  he  answered  carelessly — 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  call  it  a  theft 
when  she  came  to  me  of  her  own  ac- 
cord." 

"  I  see  :  and  having  come  of  her  own 
accord,  I  suppose  she  could  not  expect  to 
be  welcome  long.  Still,  she  gave  up  some- 
thing for  you.  I  suppose  the  other  man" 
(it   was   beyond   her   strength   to   say  his 
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name)  "would  have  married  her.  What 
have  you  given  her  in  exchange  ? " 

"  Her  child  is  all  in  all  to  her," 

"  Rupert ! " 

He  turned  and  stared  at  her :  never  had 
he  seen  her  look  like  this.  She  was  half 
maddened  by  all  he  was  telling  her,  and 
the  thoughts  it  called  up.  Her  hand  was 
clenched  on  her  whip ;  for  a  moment 
he  thought  she  would  have  struck  him 
with  it. 

"Do  not  forget  that  she  and  I  are  both 
women,"  she  said,  her  voice  half  choked 
with  emotion,  her  whole  figure  trembling 
with  passion. 

Rupert  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  be- 
fore he  spoke. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are,  Diana  I "  he  said 
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at  last.  "  I  never  saw  any  woman  so 
beautiful.  Gertrude  and  Dora  and  Muriel 
are  not  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison ; 
there  is  not  one  among  the  whole  pack 
round  here  who  is  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to 

you." 

"Go  on  with  your  story,"  she  said 
brusquely. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  "  the  woman  is  well 
enough  off.  Her  people  are  poor  ;  she 
would  not  go  back  to  them  if  she  could, 
and  of  course  she  can't :  they  left  the  place 
when  her  child  was  born.  She  is  very 
comfortable  where  she  is,  and  I  got  her 
the  post,  at  least  she  has  that  to  thank 
me  for.     I  have  been  kind  to  her." 

"Did  she  expect  you  to  marry  her?" 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  she  did." 
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''Did  you  ever  tell  lier  you  would?" 

''  How  persistent  you  are  !  "  frowning. 
"  I  may  have  done ;  I  can't  tell,  it  is  so 
long  ago." 

"That  means  lie  did,"  said  Diana  to 
herself,  and  she  was  silent,  considering. 
Here  was  a  woman  who  had  trusted  Ru- 
pert, with  how  much  or  how  little  reason 
was  not  to  the  point.  She  had  trusted 
him,  and  he  had  deceived  her.  That  was 
what  stood  out  from  all  the  rest. 

''What  is  her  name?"  she  asked  pres- 
ently. 

"Mary  Metcalfe." 

"Do  they  know  about  this  at  the 
Abbey?" 

"Yes,  they  know.  They  never  speak 
of  it,  of  course,  but  they  know." 
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She  did  not  speak  again  before  they 
reached  home,  and  she  sat  down  in  the 
window-seat  in  her  bedroom  and  looked 
out  upon  the  river  and  the  old  Abbey. 

"That  was  what  he  meant,"  she  whis- 
pered to  herself;  "that  is  how  it  came  to 
an  end."  He  had  known  all — who  she  was, 
and  all  about  her.  What  had  he  thought 
of  all  the  things  she  had  said  about  old 
lineage  being  a  prop  to  support  a  weak 
man  or  woman !  How  ridiculous  such 
things  seemed  now, — how  small  and  paltry 
before  the  actual  reality  !  He  had  scorned 
them ;  he  had  been  a  man  and  she  a 
woman,  —  that  was  all  he  had  thought. 
They  had  been  separated  by  an  immense 
gulf,  not  of  class  alone ;  or  rather  he  had 
been   separated  from   her  by  a  gulf,  and 
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she  from  him  by  a  ditch.  He  had  cleared 
the  gulf  at  a  bound,  while  she  had  stood 
shivering  and  shrinking  on  the  brink  of 
her  ditch.  The  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks, 
and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  How 
unworthy  she  was  of  him  !  Knowing  what 
she  knew  now,  could  she  ever  look  him  in 
the  face  again  ?  Her  hands  sank  into  her 
lap,  and  again  she  looked  out.  She  saw 
the  grey  walls  of  the  Abbey  and  the  grey 
sky  through  the  arched  windows,  —  she 
heard  the  sound  of  the  rippling  river. 
A  grey  look  settled  down  on  her  face  as 
she  whispered,  "I  know  now,  I  know 
now.'' 

This  same  evening  Reuben  Garthwaite 
was  slowly  and  painfully  composing  a  letter 
to  his  brother.     When  it  was  finished,  a 
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translation    of    it    into    ordinary    English 
would  have  run  as  follows  : — 

"To  John  Garthwaite. 

"  I  can  keep  going  no  longer,  and  the 
land  must  be  sold.  I  promised  not  to  let 
it  go  without  telling  you,  so  I  send  you 
word ;  but  I  tell  you  at  the  same  time 
that  Merediths  will  bid  for  it,  and  it  shall 
go  to  the  highest  bidder,  pride  or  no  j^ride, 
— so  now  you  know. 

*'  Reuben  Garthwaite." 

This  letter  was  addressed  to 


John  Garthwaite, 

Hotel  Belle 

Vice, 

Dresden, 

• 

Saxony. 
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CHAPTEE    XXIII. 


COMING   HOME. 


John  Garthwaite  returned  to  Jacewo  the 
day  after  Diana  had  left  it.  For  a  little 
time  he  refrained  from  going  to  the  Camp- 
hausens',  hoping  to  meet  Diana  out  of 
doors :  it  would  have  been  painful  to  both 
of  them  to  meet  in  an  ordinary  way,  with 
his  half-finished  declaration  in  their  minds. 
The  days  went  on  and  he  did  not  meet  her ; 
a  week  passed  and  he  had  not  so  much  as 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her.  He  was  surprised 
at   first,  and   then   surprise   changed   into 
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uneasiness.  Was  she  ill  ?  Had  she  ceased 
to  go  out  for  fear  of  meeting  him?  He 
bore  the  suspense  and  anxiety  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  the  Camphausens',  and  at  least  get 
tidings  of  her.  He  called  early  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  thought  it  was  not 
very  likely  that  he  would  see  Diana,  and 
found  Frau  Camphausen  lounging  over  her 
fashion-paper  and  her  cup  of  coffee.  He 
was  scarcely  seated  before  she  launched 
out  into  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  account 
of  Miss  Wenthworth's  sudden  departure 
for  England.  He  listened  in  silence  with 
a  feeling  at  his  heart  that  this  boded  no 
good  to  him.  When  she  had  finished  he 
said  a  few  words  of  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  say  good-bye  to  Miss  Went- 
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worth,  and  then  the  subject  dropped.  He 
had  a  little  talk  with  Herr  Camphausen, 
then  went  away  —  nor  did  he  mention 
Diana's  name  again  during  the  rest  of 
his  sojourn  at  Jacewo. 

He  thought  of  her  often.  Abstracting 
himself  from  his  surroundings,  he  called 
up  in  his  mind  Garshill  with  its  ruined 
castle  and  abbey,  its  swelling  moors,  its 
winding  river.  Woods  and  hills  grew  out 
of  the  plain  surrounding  him,  the  great 
lake  shrank  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
mountain  tarn,  the  corn  and  potato  fields 
changed  into  seas  of  heather,  the  ruined 
Polish  church  became  a  crumbling  castle, 
its  broken  tower  a  stately  keep.  The 
church  bell  tinkling  sounded  to  his  ears 
like   the   curfew   ringing  from   the  quaint 
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old  church  in  Garshill  market-place,  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  since  child- 
hood. The  stuccoed  Stages  vanished,  and 
were  replaced  by  old  stone  dwellings  of 
Yorkshire  squires ;  and  oldest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  was  Garshill  Abbey.  In 
the  gardens  he  saw  a  beautiful  girl  wan- 
dering, to  whom  all  his  heart  went  out ; 
and  when  he  said  "Diana!"  she  turned 
and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  half  gay, 
half  sad,  so  that  he  could  not  read  their 
meaning,  and  felt  restless  and  unhappy. 

But  this  was  only  a  dream  which  stole 
upon  him  unawares  in  his  lonely  hours, 
sometimes  when  he  passed  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  found  Diana  s  handkerchief 
caught  on  a  bush.  Sometimes  he  thought 
of  that  scene  in  the  wood,  and  he  asked 
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himself  what  it  meant.  Was  her  loveliness 
really  only  of  face  and  figure  ?  Had  she  in 
very  truth  no  deeper  charm  than  that  of 
airily  light  manner  and  speech  ?  Many 
and  many  a  time  had  he  recoiled  from 
facing  these  questions,  feeling  that  what- 
ever revelations  might  disappoint  and  vex 
his  soul,  he  would  still  love  her. 

These  thoughts  came  only  occasionally; 
his  general  reflections  were  of  a  more 
practical  nature.  He  knew  that  whatever 
hidden  capacity  for  love  and  endurance 
Diana  might  have,  she  had  a  very  open 
and  declared  love  of  elegance  and  refine- 
ment, and  so  far  the  life  at  Garshill  would 
suit  her  perfectly.  He  thought  of  the 
people  among  whom  she  lived,  and  said 
half  aloud — 
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'•  If  she  gets  among  that  set,  she  runs  a 
very  fair  chance  of  being  ruined.  I  hope 
she  may  have  strength  to  resist  their  in- 
fluence ;  but  I  dare  not  say  more  than 
that  I  hope  it." 

*'  No,"  he  began  again,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  won't  believe  wrong  of  her.  There  is 
the  making  of  a  fine  and  noble  woman  in 
her,  if  she  only  gets  into  the  right  hands. 
I  could  have  made  her  into  one — I  know 
it ;  I  had  that  influence  over  her.  If  her 
nature  had  not  been  warped  by  prejudice 
and  a  ridiculous  education,  she  would  have 
consented  to  what  I  was  going  to  ask  her. 
We  are  separated  now,  and  for  good,  I 
fear;  or  if  ever  we  meet  at  Garshill,  and 
she  knows  who  I  am,  she  will  not  speak 
to  me.     I  can  see  her  turn  her  long  neck, 
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and  lift  her  lip  and  her  eyebrows  at  the 
sight  of  me  among  my  people  when  she  is 
among  hers." 

Then  a  sudden  look  illuminated  his  face, 
and  for  the  moment  lent  it  absolute  beauty. 
He  was  thinking. 

"It  is  just  possible  that  among  those 
very  people  she  may  find  her  true  self, 
and  work  out  her  own  salvation.  If  she 
does  that,  she  will  be  the  noblest  woman 
in  the  world." 

In  the  autumn  his  work  was  finished, 
and  he  left  Jacewo,  and  went  for  a  brief 
holiday  to  Dresden,  before  returning  to 
England.  He  did  not  know  what  he 
would  do  when  he  got  to  England:  he 
was  strongly  tempted  to  go  to  Garshill, 
and  while  he  was  debating  should  he  go 
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or  not,  he  got  his  brother's  note,  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  peremptory  summons 
home.  He  travelled  with  all  speed,  and, 
having  reached  Garshill  by  the  last  train, 
took  his  portmanteau  in  his  hand  and  set 
off  to  walk  the  five  miles  to  Becktop  Farm. 
It  was  dark,  and  he  met  no  one ;  and  as 
he  strode  along,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts  on  the  matter 
which  had  so  suddenly  brought  him  back 
to  a  place  which  he  had  not  visited  for 
thirteen  years,  they  would  wander  to 
Diana.  With  this  sale  impending,  she 
must  have  heard  his  name.  Which  side 
had  she  espoused  ?  He  could  not  help 
thinking  of  her  as  he  trod  quickly  and 
with  certainty  the  path  which  he  had 
not  seen  for  thirteen  years ;  but  he  never 
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took  a  wrong  turn  or  made  a  false  step, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  he  reached  the 
farm. 

In  spite  of  his  long  absence  there  was 
no  greeting  for  him.  Eeuben,  sitting 
brooding  over  the  fire  almost  lost  in  a 
cloud  of  suffocating  tobacco  -  smoke,  just 
looked  up  and  grunted :  his  mother,  who 
had  always  resented  the  fate  which  had 
bestowed  both  brains  and  looks  on  her 
youngest  son,  begged  that  he  would  shut 
the  door,  and  not  "  mucky  "  her  clean  floor 
with  his  boots,  clogged  with  the  mud  of 
country  roads,  saturated  with  autumn 
rain. 

He  complied  with  her  request,  shut  the 
door,  and  took  off  his  boots  without  mov- 
ing from  the  spot  on  which  he  stood ;  then 
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he  came  forward  and  wished  them  a  collec- 
tive "  good  evening." 

The  words  were  echoed  from  a  corner  of 
the  kitchen,  and  then  one  saw  that  there 
was  a  second  w^oman  in  the  room.  She 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  but  looked  ten 
years  older.  Her  figure  was  spoiled  with 
rough  work ;  her  face  was  old  and  care- 
worn. There  was  neither  beauty  nor  grace 
about  her — she  looked  commonplace  and 
uninteresting,  until  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
those  of  her  cousin  John,  and  then  any  one 
watching  her  knew  at  once  that  there  was 
a  romance  in  her  life — a  hidden  love  in 
her  heart. 

John  turned  quickly  to  her  as  soon  as 
he  heard  her  voice,  and,  crossing  the  floor, 
shook    hands    with    her,    his    whole    face 
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relaxing    with    a    smile    of    pleasure    and 
affection  as  he  did  so. 

''Ah,  Susan,"  he  said,  "  you  are  as  usual 
the  only  one  to  give  me  a  word  of  wel- 
come, and  no  doubt  I  have  you  to  thank 
for  this!" 

He  nodded  towards  the  table  which 
was  laid  for  supper ;  and  Susan  turned 
her  face  aside,  and  got  up,  saying  rather 
hastily — 

''You  must  want  something  to  eat;  you 
have  come  far  to-day." 

"  It  is  like  your  kind  self  to  think  of  me. 
I  could  do  with  a  mouthful  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  a  glass  of  ale." 

"  I  have  something  better  for  you  than 
that,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  going  to  the 
oven  and  taking  a  brown  stew-pot  there- 
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from ;  after  which  she  busied  herself  with 
setting  a  hot  supper  before  him. 

He  accepted  her  service  passively.  He 
felt  grateful  to  her ;  but  the  clearest 
thought  in  his  mind,  as  he  watched  her 
rather  under-grown  figure  moving  about, 
was  the  recollection  of  something  Diana 
had  once  said.  He  had  told  her  that  he 
had  a  cousin  at  home,  and  soon  afterwards 
had  taken  her  shawl  to  wrap  it  round  her. 
Watching  her,  and  not  thinking  of  what  he 
was  doing,  he  had  held  it  too  low,  and  had 
been  roused  from  his  dream  by  hearing  her 
say— 

"  I  realise  one  thing  about  your  cousin — 
that  she  is  not  as  tall  as  I  am." 

He   had   forgotten   the    little    incident ; 
now  it  came  back  to  him,  and  he  smiled 
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at  the  words — they  were  so  like  Diana. 
The  thought  of  her  nearness  to  him  sent 
a  glow  through  his  heart ;  and  when  Susan 
had  put  the  dish  before  him,  and  turned 
to  resume  her  sewing,  he  caught  her  hand, 
and  stopped  her,  saying — 

"  If  you  do  not  share  it,  I  shall  eat 
nothing;  it  will  not  taste  good  alone." 

She  smiled  rather  sadly,  but  did  his 
bidding ;  and  they  sat  and  talked  without 
interruption  or  attention  from  the  others. 
John  inquired  after  her  health,  asked  what 
she  had  been  doing  with  herself  all  these 
long  years,  hoped  she  was  not  working 
too  hard ;  he  knew  his  mother  and  brother 
were  exacting.  Now  that  he  had  come 
home,  he  said,  she  should  have  some  rest ; 
he  would  help  her  with  the  heavy  work. 
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He  was  as  kind  and  considerate  as  he  had 
ever  been ;  and  Susan  heard  him  with  an 
aching  heart,  and  a  wild  senseless  desire 
to  snatch  up  his  hand,  press  it  to  her  lips, 
and,  having  bathed  it  with  her  tears, 
to  rush  from  the  room,  and  be  seen  no 
more. 

Supper  over,  John  helped  her  to  clear 
the  table ;  and  when  she  wanted  to  wash 
up  the  supper  things,  insisted  upon  her 
packing  them  together  and  leaving  them 
until  morning.  He  said  she  was  tired, 
and  he  was  tired  too ;  he  wanted  to  sit 
still,  and  unless  she  sat  by  him  he  should 
not  enjoy  it.  Besides,  he  had  brought  her 
a  little  remembrance  from  Dresden ;  he 
would  unpack  it,  and  give  it  to  her  now 
— he  had  strength  for  that. 
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The  remembrance  was  a  fine  engraving 
of  the  Sistine  Madonna;  and  Susan  knew 
that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she 
looked  at  it,  and  thanked  him  for  it. 
Thirteen  long  years  he  had  been  away, 
and  if  she  could  but  have  schooled  her 
foolish  heart,  the  joy  of  this  home-coming 
would  have  repaid  her  for  all  the  years  of 
weary  loneliness. 

So  they  sat  and  talked.  Susan's  speech 
was  much  less  rough  than  that  of  her 
cousin  Keuben.  She  had  had  some  little 
education,  and  she  had  also  tried  to  speak 
well  to  please  John.  She  used  to  think 
the  efforts  she  made  to  improve  herself 
would  touch  him,  and  incline  his  heart 
to  her;  aud  she  had  this  reward,  that  he 
always  liked  to  talk  to  her. 
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By-and-by  Mrs  Garthwaite  rose  grumb- 
ling. Although  she  had  not  addressed  half- 
a-dozen  words  to  John,  she  seemed  to  hold 
him  responsible  for  keeping  her  up  long 
after  her  ordinary  hour  for  going  to  bed. 
Susan,  too,  folded  away  her  sewing  and 
went  up-stairs  with  her  aunt.  The  two 
men  were  left  together,  and  now,  at  last, 
Reuben  spoke.  It  may  as  well  be  said  at 
once  that  there  was  no  man  on  earth  whom 
Reuben  Garthwaite  disliked  as  he  did  his 
brother.  Their  characters  were  antagon- 
istic, and  he  was  jealous  of  the  way  in 
which  John,  some  years  his  junior,  had 
raised  himself  by  means  of  brains  and  hard 
work ;  while  he,  having  no  brains,  and 
hating  hard  work,  had  only  sunk  lower 
and  lower  in  the  world.     In  reality,  Susan 
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was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
had  any  idea  of  John's  real  position.  He 
had  kept  up  a  constant,  though  irregular, 
correspondence  with  her,  and  she  was  the 
only  one  at  home  to  whom  he  did  write. 
She  had  at  first  shared  the  letters  with  her 
aunt  and  cousin,  but  her  news  had  been 
so  unsympathetically  received  that  she  had 
soon  begun  to  keep  it  to  herself,  and  it 
was  years  since  Eeuben  had  heard  any 
tidings  of  his  brother.  He  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  his  profession,  and 
no  news  from  the  outside  world  pene- 
trated to  Becktop  Farm,  whose  inhabitants 
shunned  all  possible  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours.  John  was  completely  for- 
gotten, and  those  in  Garshill  who  knew 
the  name  of  Garthwaite  the  engineer,  had 
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no  idea  what  Garthwaite  he  was.  Eeuben 
had  at  once  noticed  his  brothers  altered 
bearing  and  manner,  and  only  felt  the  more 
embittered  against  him.  The  thought  that 
the  old  farm  might  be  bought  by  this 
stranger,  who  yet  was  no  stranger,  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  He  would 
have  preferred  the  Merediths  to  have  it, 
so  his  first  words  were — 

"  Kemember  t'  farm  goes  to  t'  highest 
bidder." 

In  talking  with  his  brother,  his  speech 
became,  if  possible,  more  uncouth  than 
ever.  He  so  hated  the  plain,  strong 
English  which  John  spoke. 

"Very  well,"  answered  John,  serenely; 
"  if  I  bid  highest  then,  I  suppose  you  will 
have  no  objection  to  its  coming  to  me." 
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''Wott'n  yo'  mean?  Yo'll  noan  bid 
above  Merediths." 

''  I  think  it  is  very  likely  I  shall." 

"  Where  an  yo'  getten  yo'r  brass  fro'  ? 
I'd  no  idea  I'd  a  brother  as  was  a  mil- 
lionaire." 

"  It  doesn't  need  a  millionaire  to  buy  up 
Becktop  Farm." 

"  Ay,  but  Merediths  have  set  their  hearts 
on't." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  set  my  heart  on  it  too. 
If  I  have  to  bid  the  last  penny  I  have  in 
the  world  for  it,  I  will  do  so.  I'll  beggar 
myself  and  begin  afresh,  rather  than  let 
the  place  pass  out  of  our  hands  into  theirs, 
of  all  people  in  the  world." 

Reuben  sat  and  smoked,  saying  nothing. 
He  did  not  want  to  part  with  the  land, 
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and  he  hated  the  Merediths;  but  he  was 
tired  of  fighting  against  fate,  and  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  feel  that  deep  and 
passionate  love  of  the  little  homestead 
which  -made  John  willing  to  sacrifice  all 
he  had  to  keep  it.  Indeed  his  brother's 
determination  seemed  a  kind  of  tacit 
reproach  to  him,  and  still  further  alien- 
ated him.  The  plan  he  nursed  in  his 
secret  soul  was  to  get  enough  money  for 
the  place  to  enable  him  to  go  away,  and 
keep  himself  and  his  mother  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  He  had  an  idea  that  he 
would  go  to  America ;  at  that  distance  he 
would  get  over  the  sting  of  feeling  that 
he  had  sold  his  land  to  the  Merediths. 

''  I  don  t  believe,"  went  on  John,  ''  that 
they  are  prepared  to  give  so  much  for  it. 
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or  have  got  the  money  to  give.  They 
think  there  will  be  no  competition,  and 
that  they  will  get  the  place  cheap.  They 
probably  don't  take  me  into  consideration 
at  all." 

"Thourt  a  foo',"  retorted  Eeuben.  "I 
tell  thee  Merediths  have  set  their  minds 
upo'  it,  and  they'll  have  it  whether  thon 
be  theer  or  no." 

"  They'll  not  go  beyond  a  certain  sum," 
returned  John,  doggedly. 

"  An'  if  they  don't,  it's  a  bigger  sum  than 
thee's  got,  I  reckon." 

"  We'll  see  that  when  the  time  comes ; 
and,  by  the  by,  when  is  the  sale  ? " 

*'Day  after  to-morn — an'  I  wish  it  was 
o'er,  that  I  do." 

After    this    their    conversation    became 
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purely  technical,  and  John  learned  all  he 
wished  about  the  state  of  his  brother's 
affairs,  and  somewhat  of  the  causes  which 
had  brought  about  this  disastrous  result. 
He  urged  Keuben  to  pause  before  going  so 
far  as  to  sell  the  farm;  he  offered  him 
money  to  clear  him  from  debt,  and  set 
him  on  his  feet  again.  Eeuben  refused  to 
hear  him.  Such  pride  as  he  had  rebelled 
against  taking  help  from  his  successful 
younger  brother ;  and  it  had  taken  him 
long  to  make  up  his  mind  to  this  step, 
but  having  taken  it,  he  would  not  go 
back.  It  was  midnight  before  they  went 
to  bed.  The  cottage  had  only  three 
bedrooms  —  two  of  moderate  size,  one 
scarcely  more  than  a  closet.  The  two 
largest    were    occupied    by    Eeuben,    his 
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motlier  and  Susan.  The  other  had  been 
made  fit  to  sleep  in  by  Susan's  capable 
hands,  and  there  John  rested — lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  monotonous  rush  of  the  water 
over  the  rocks. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

MEETING. 

The  day  began  early  at  Becktop  Farm. 
It  was  the  day  before  the  sale,  and  there 
was  much  to  be  done.  John  was  up  at 
daybreak,  and  making  a  tour  of  inspection 
round  the  two  or  three  fields  and  the  half- 
ruined  outbuildings.  The  whole  place 
looked  in  worse  condition  than,  in  spite 
of  all  he  knew,  he  had  expected  to  find 
it.  It  had  deteriorated  terribly  during  his 
long  absence,  and  what  he  saw  gave  him 
much  to  think  about.     It  was  an  exquisite 
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autumn  morning,  with  a  soft  damp -looking 
blue  sky,  and  early  rime  on  the  grass  and 
hedges.  The  hidden  waterfall  roared 
below  him  ;  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past 
few  days  had  swollen  it  into  a  "  sounding 
cataract,"  and  he  would  have  made  his 
way  down  to  it,  had  not  his  watch,  and  a 
still  more  powerful  inward  reminder,  sent 
him  back  into  the  house. 

He  found  the  table  laid  for  breakfast, 
with  a  loaf  and  butter,  three  bowls  of  milk, 
and  the  same  number  of  spoons.  Susan 
was  dividing  her  attention  between  a  por- 
ridge-pan and  a  coffee-pot,  and  his  mother 
was  scolding  her  for  waste.  The  waste 
consisted  in  the  making  of  coffee  for  him, 
— Susan  being  under  the  impression  that 
thirteen   years'  absence  from  home,  years 
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spent  chiefly  in  foreign  lands,  must  have 
rendered  him  incapable  of  eating  porridge. 
He  laughed  at  the  idea ;  and  as  the  coffee 
was  not  yet  made,  it  wanting  still  some 
minutes  to  breakfast-time,  he  forbade  her 
to  proceed  with  its  manufacture,  demand- 
ing that  his  cup  and  saucer  should  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  a  basin  and  spoon, 
such  as  the  others  had.  This  done,  he 
persuaded  Susan  that  there  was  time  to 
shake  hands  and  wish  one  another  good 
morning.  He  also  gave  her  a  frost-tipped 
stock  which  he  had  found  blooming  in  a 
sheltered  corner  of  the  garden.  When 
the  porridge  was  ready,  he  lifted  the  pan 
off  the  fire  and  himself  poured  the  con- 
tents into  the  four  plates  standing  on  the 
fender.      This    done,    he    carried   the   pan 
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into  the  back-kitclien,  having  first,  accord- 
ing to  Susan's  directions,  filled  it  with  hot 
water  to  facilitate  cleaning  it  later.  When 
it  came  to  the  point,  he  cleaned  the  pan 
himself,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
suitable  work  for  Susan. 

He  had,  on  getting  up,  dressed  himself 
in  a  white  linen  working  -  suit,  such  as 
he  had  often  enough  worn  at  Jacewo,  such 
as  he  had  often  had  on  when  walking  with 
Diana.  It  had  seemed  to  him  the  most 
appropriate  raiment  to  wear  at  the  farm, 
especially  on  this  day  when  many  odd 
jobs  would  need  doing. 

In  the  middle  of  the  morning  he  and 
his  brother  went  out  together  to  an  out- 
lying field  some  distance  from  the  others. 
From  there  they  strolled  further.     Reuben 
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had  become  more  communicative,  and  was 
wishful  to  show  him  something  on  the 
Abbey  estate  at  the  point  where  it  joined 
his  own  bit  of  land.  They  were  walk- 
ing along,  John  in  his  white  linen  suit, 
Eeuben  in  his  dirty  shabby  corduroys, 
battered  hat,  and  clumsy  boots,  standing 
in  urgent  need  of  repair,  when  there  came 
a  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs  along  the  road, 
and  round  a  corner  a  whole  cavalcade  came 
into  view.  The  road  was  narrow,  scarcely 
more  than  a  lane  ;  there  was  nothing  for 
the  two  on  foot  to  do  but  to  stand  on 
one  side  until  the  horses  and  their  riders 
had  passed.  It  was  a  party  of  half-a- 
dozen  or  so,  young  men  and  women, 
whose  voices  and  dress,  the  animals  they 
rode,  and  the  way  in  which  they  rode  them, 
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marked  them  out  as  belonging  essentially 
to  the  "barbarian"  class.  They  all  saw 
the  two  men  on  foot,  they  all  looked  at 
and  probably  recognised  one  of  them,  but 
their  faces  remained  unchanged  through- 
out the  length  of  the  stare  which  they 
bestowed  upon  them.  Eeuben  could  not 
bear  the  scrutiny:  he  scowled,  turned  away 
his  head,  and  swore  under  his  breath. 
John  looked  at  them  all  one  after  another, 
and  a  smile  came  upon  his  lips.  These 
were  Diana's  companions ;  they  interested 
him.  In  a  couple  of  minutes — they  were 
going  at  a  foot-pace  down  a  rather  steep 
hill — they  had  passed,  and  the  brothers 
were  able  to  go  on ;  but  both  men  caught 
the  .  words  "  Garthwaite,"  "  Meredith," 
which    showed    that    Eeuben    had    been 
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recognised,   and  the  words  were   followed 
by  laughter. 

Eeuben  was  furious.  He  drew  his  stoop- 
ing figure  upright  for  a  moment,  and 
swore  deeply  through  his  clenched  teeth 
as  he  struck  his  stick  upon  the  ground 
and  glared  after  the  riders,  who  were  now 
out  of  sight.  He  spoke  of  them  for  a 
long  time — for  him ;  their  insolence  and 
pride  formed  the  burden  of  his  speech. 
He  wished  there  had  been  a  Meredith 
amongst  them,  that  he  might  have  struck 
him  in  the  face,  and  shown  how  he  de- 
spised the  whole  race  of  them.  John 
said  nothing.  His  heart  had  beat  for  a 
moment  with  the  thought  that  Diana 
might  be  of  the  party.  When  he  saw  she 
was  not,  his  emotion  passed,  and  he  looked 
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at  tliem  witli  only  curiosity,  and  a  little 
interest,  as  the  kind  of  people  who  were  now 
her  daily  companions.  Their  "insolence 
and  pride"  had  only  amused  him.  One 
of  the  ladies  in  passing  had  inadvertently 
touched  his  shoulder  with  her  foot,  and 
had  looked  down  at  him  without  speak- 
ing. He  was  so  far  beneath  her,  she  had 
not  considered  it  necessary  to  apologise 
to  him  any  more  than  she  would  have 
apologised  to  the  wall  for  touching  it  with 
her  dainty  boot.  No  one  had  appeared 
to  recognise  him.  Thirteen  years'  absence 
had  blotted  him  out  from  the  place  of 
his  birth. 

They  walked  on,  stopping  to  talk  every 
few  minutes,  Keuben  leaning  over  gates 
biting  a  straw  in  true  farmer  fashion ;   his 
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well-ventilated  hat  slouclied  over  his  eyes, 
his  round-shouldered,  stooping  figure  mak- 
ing him  look  older  than  he  was,  and  his 
unwashed,  unshaven  face  making  him  look 
lower  and  less  human  than  he  really  was. 
John  stood  near  him,  his  tall  spare  figure 
naturally  erect,  his  keen  eyes  and  clear- 
cut  firmly  moulded  features  presenting  a 
striking   contrast  to   his   brother's   bovine 

o 

visage,  —  his  quick,  authoritative  tones 
sounding  oddly  after  Eeuben's  involved 
and  lagging  speech.  Eeuben's  hand  was 
large  and  rough,  course  in  texture  and 
heavy  in  touch ;  John's,  though  neither 
very  smooth  nor  very  white, — had  he  not 
just  washed  a  porridge-pan  with  a  skill 
which  showed  that  he  was  no  stranger 
to   rude    manual   labour? — was   light   and 
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firm,  well  moulded,  with  long  flexible 
fingers.  Few  seeing  them  thus  standing 
together  would  have  taken  them  for 
brothers ;  the  fact  that  they  were  brothers 
once  grasped,  would  have  caused  a  shock 
more  or  less  lasting  and  painful,  and  would 
have  opened  up  far-reaching  reflections. 

All  this  time  they  had  scarcely  pro- 
gressed after  meeting  the  party  on  horse- 
back. Every  few  yards  they  came  to  a 
gate,  and  at  every  gate  Eeuben  halted  and 
held  forth  in  acrimonious  terms  regarding 
his  neighbours.  John  scarcely  listened, — 
he  was  renewing  his  acquaintance  with 
his  birthplace,  and  was  lost  in  thought. 
Thirteen  years  ago,  a  lad  of  twenty,  he 
had  left  this  place  to  make  his  way  in 
the   world ;    now   he   came   again   a   man, 
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with  a  man's  thoughts  and  feelings,  having 
put  away  childish  things.  What  changes 
in  himself !    nature  how  much  the  same ! 

Yet,  though  he  only  partly  heard  what 
his  brother  was  saying,  he  was  not  deaf 
to  every  other  sound,  and  he  turned 
quickly  as  he  again  heard  horses  coming 
along.  In  another  minute  they  came  in 
sight,  and  he  saw  it  was  the  same  party 
that  had  passed  them  a  short  time  before, 
with  the  addition  of  five  or  six  more. 
His  own  recollections,  and  a  smothered 
oath  from  his  brother,  told  him  that  some 
of  the  new  members  were  Merediths ;  and 
as  he  realised  that,  he  saw  that,  foremost  in 
the  procession,  by  the  side  of  a  young  man 
whom  he  did  not  know,  rode  Diana. 

His  heart  lea23t  up  at  the  sight.     She 
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was  not  looking  liis  way ;  she  did  not  see 
him;  and  he  watched  her  almost  breath- 
lessly. Her  companion  had  bent  his  head 
very  close  to  hers,  and  seemed  to  be  speak- 
ing eagerly ;  but  she  was  not  listening : 
her  eyes  were  wandering,  her  face  wore 
the  stately  look  he  knew  so  well.  John's 
whole  heart  went  out  to  her,  as  he  stood 
waiting  to  see  what  she  would  do.  He 
had  resolved  at  once  to  leave  it  all  to  her, 
— to  let  her  follow  her  own  impulse  in  the 
matter.  Now  that  he  saw  her  again,  he 
realised  how  inexpressibly  precious  to  him 
she  was.  All  at  once  she  turned  her  head, 
and  her  eyes  fell  upon  him  and  Keuben. 
For  an  instant  she  looked  gravely  at  them 
both,  then  her  whole  face  changed  and 
became   illumined   as   by   an  inward  joy ; 
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her  liorse  was  checked,  her  whip  on  the 
ground ;  he  stood  before  her,  her  two 
hands  in  his ;  her  eyes  were  looking  into 
his  eyes,  and  she  was  saying — 

"  How  glad  I  am  1  I  was  afraid  you 
would  not  come  in  time." 

There  was  a  sudden  silence.  He  knew 
that  all  the  riders  had  perforce  halted 
behind  Diana ;  he  knew  his  brother  was 
gazing  at  them,  muttering  sustaining  oaths, 
much  as  a  devout  Catholic  might  cross  him- 
self and  invoke  his  patron  saint.  He  heeded 
nothing  :  he  was  filled  with  the  thought 
that  he  and  Diana  had  met ;  she  was  not 
spoiled,  she  was  her  true  self.  He  did  not 
know  how  long  it  was  before  the  others  rode 
on  and  he  was  left  alone  with  Diana. 
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This  day  was  ever  remembered  by 
Diana.  Sbe  rose,  glad  that  it  was  fine.  A 
party  of  friends  of  the  Merediths,  and  all 
known  to  her,  were  coming  that  morning. 
The  Abbey  party  would  join  them,  and 
they  would  ride  to  Drayton  for  luncheon, 
returning  home  for  four-o'clock  tea.  Her 
thoughts  were  wholly  occupied  with  the 
sale  which  was  to  be  on  the  next  day. 
Would  John  come,  or  would  his  home  pass 
from  him  ?  She  had  heard  nothing  of  him, 
she  could  only  wait  in  suspense,  and  she 
found  it  very  difficult  to  conceal  her 
anxiety. 

When  their  friends  came,  they  described 
their  meeting  with  Eeuben  Garth waite, 
adding  that  he  had  been  accompanied  by 
another  man  in  a  white   linen  suit.      She 
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knew  at  once  it  must  be  John ;  and  Ger- 
trude and  Guy,  too,  said  it  would  be  the 
younger  brother  who  had  been  away  so 
long.  They  did  not  appear  to  know  his 
name ;  and  one  witty  youth,  with  a  dim 
recollection  of  early  Bible  lessons,  sug- 
gested it  was  David,  David  having,  as 
he  said,  rashly  engaged  in  single  combat 
with  a  giant.  The  idea  gave  great  delight 
and  was  much  applauded ;  and  the  youth, 
feeling  that  he  was  beating  Miss  Went- 
worth  on  her  own  ground,  almost  burst 
with  pride,  until  Diana  remarked  that,  to 
the  best  of  her  knowledge,  David  had 
overcome   and   slain   the   giant. 

It  was  her  only  contribution  to  the 
conversation,  and  she  was  silent  again 
when  they  mounted  and  rode  away, — the 
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rest  of  tlie  party  in  very  gay  spirits.  Her 
heart  was  beating  fast,  her  pulses  were 
galloping.  John  was  here ;  she  might  see 
him  at  any  minute,  perhaps  to-day.  She 
scarcely  noticed  who  rode  beside  her. 
Eupert,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  was 
not  of  the  party ;  his  father  had  claimed 
him  that  morning.  She  did  not  hear 
what  her  companion  was  saying,  she  made 
no  effort  to  hear;  she  was  conscious  of 
only  one  thing — John  was  here.  After  a 
long  separation  they  were  again  in  the 
same  place ;  she  might  meet  him  any  day, 
any  hour;  perhaps  she  was  riding  forth 
to  meet  him  now.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  concealed  emotion,  she  looked  fasci- 
natingly beautiful,  her  eyes  shone  with  a 
soft  radiance ;  sometimes  she  smiled  with- 
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out  any  apparent  reason ;  again,  she  looked 
austere  in  her  self  -  control,  for  mino;led 
with  her  joy  was  another  feeling, — a  fear 
of  how  John  w^ould  look  upon  her — a  fear 
lest,  once  in  his  presence,  she  should  lose 
her  self-control,  and  betray  herself  by 
word   or   act. 

So  she  rode  on,  guiding  her  horse  al- 
most by  instinct.  They  turned  a  corner ; 
some  unseen  influence  made  her  turn  her 
head — she  looked,  and  John  stood  there, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face.  As  by 
magic  all  the  surrounding  scene  vanished 
from  her  eyes  ;  she  saw  nothing,  and  no 
one  but  John ;  she  knew  nothing  but  that 
her  hands  were  clasped  in  his  hands,  her 
eyes  looking  into  his  eyes ;  she  utterly 
forgot   to   consider   if  she   was    betraying 
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herself  or  not.  The  old  fascination  was 
there,  and  she  could  not  withstand  it. 

She  had  no  idea  how  long  they  re- 
mained in  this  way ;  she  did  not  see  the 
blank  consternation  on  the  faces  of  her 
companions ;  she  did  not  see  Guy  make 
his  way  through  the  group,  stopped  in 
their  progress  by  the  fact  that  her  horse 
stood  across  the  lane  and  completely 
blocked  it.  She  knew  and  saw  nothing 
of  this ;  but  she  did  hear  when  Guy  came 
close  to  her  and  said,  in  a  voice  which 
was  unsteady  with  outraged  pride  and 
restrained  anger — 

"Will  you  either  come  with  us,  Diana, 
or  allow  us  to  pass  ? " 

She  did  hear  that,  and  she  turned  to 
him  with  a  smile,  saying — 
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"Ah,  Guy,  I  beg  your  pardon,  you 
must  go  on  without  me ;  you  see  I  have 
met  a  friend." 

It  was  John  who  took  her  horse's  rein 
and  led  the  animal  to  one  side,  and  then 
there  was  a  clattering  of  hoofs,  the  others 
rode  on,  and  she  and  John  were  left  to- 
gether, Keuben  having  vanished. 

They  paced  to  and  fro,  talking,  but  she 
did  not  know  for  how  long,  and  then  she 
rode  home. 

She  went  straight  to  her  room,  and  re- 
mained there,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  her 
elbows  on  the  cushioned  window-seat,  her 
eyes,  dim  with  unshed  tears,  looking  upon 
the  scene  she  had  by  now  grown  to  love 
so  well.  All  her  life  just  then  was  intro- 
spective, and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  being 
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called  down  from  immeasurable  heights 
that  she  heard  and  answered  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

It  was  hours  since  she  had  come  in,  and 
the  maid  stared  to  see  her  still  in  riding- 
habit  and  hat. 

'*  Master  wishes  to  see  you  in  the  study, 
Miss,"  she  said. 

"Tell  him  I  will  come,"  she  answered, 
shutting  the  door  again. 

The  maid  returned  to  her  own  quarters. 
A  groom  had  been  with  the  party  out  of 
doors,  so  the  story  of  Miss  Wentworth's 
strange  conduct  had  already  spread  among 
the  servants. 

Diana  exchanged  her  habit  for  the  dress 
she  had  worn  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
arranged  her  hair.      Before   the   glass,  at 
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the  sight  of  her  own  face,  she  fell  into  a 
dream  again,  so  that  nearly  half  an  hour 
had  passed  before  she  went  to  the  study. 
She  found  there  assembled  her  mother,  her 
uncle,  and  Gertrude. 

"  You  have  been  long  in  coming,"  said 
her  uncle. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting. 
I  was  changing  my  dress ;  I  had  not  taken 
off  my  habit  when  Davis  brought  your 
message." 

"Why  was  that?"  asked  her  mother. 
"  What  were  you  doing  all  the  time  ? " 

"  I  was  thinking." 

Her  answer  was  received  in  silence,  and 
after  waiting  for  a  moment,  she  went  on — 

"  Why  have  you  sent  for  me,  uncle  ? " 

"  I  want  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  ex- 
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plain  your  conduct  this  morning.  Guy 
tells  me  you  did  not  ride  with  them  to 
Drayton." 

"  I  met  a  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  wished  to  speak 
to  him ;  I  told  Guy  to  go  on  without 
me. 

"  And  who  was  your  friend  ? " 

"  Mr  Garthwaite— Mr  John  Garthwaite." 

"Brother  of  the  farmer  whose  farm  we 
are  going  to  buy  to-morrow?" 

"  Yes,  his  brother." 

"May  I  ask  where  you  made  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  how  you  came  to  call 
such  a  man  as  that  your  friend  ? " 

His  tone  was  perfectly  polite,  but  there 
was  a  note  of  raillery  in  his  voice  which 
Diana  did  not  fail  to  notice. 
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"  I  made  his  acquaintance  at  Jacewo, 
and  I  call  liim  my  friend  because  he  has 
been  exceedingly  kind  to  me." 

"An  excellent  reason  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  I  cannot  imagine  how 
a  man  in  his  position  could  ever  have 
it  in  his  power  to  be  *kind'  to  you,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word.  He 
might,  of  course,  render  you  services  which 
would  for  the  time  being  place  you  in  his 
debt ;  but  such  debts  are  easily  discharged 
between  a  lady  in  your  position  and  a 
man  in  his.  There  was  no  earthly  reason 
for  recognising  him  here." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  she  asked.  "I 
don't  quite  understand." 

"  A  douceur  proportioned  to  the  service 
he   had    rendered   would    have    acquitted 
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your  debt  and  have  given  liim  every 
satisfaction." 

Diana  had  come  down-stairs  in  a  heroic 
mood,  prepared  to  defend  herself  before 
all  and  every  one,  and  for  an  instant  her 
uncle's  words  sent  the  hot  blood  into  her 
face,  and  fire  into  her  heart  and  eyes. 
Then  all  in  a  minute  John's  real  position, 
and  the  intimacy  between  them,  came 
into  her  mind,  her  anger  vanished,  and 
she  felt  inclined  to  laugh  aloud.  Her 
whole  face  changed,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  she  had  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  scene.  She  would  reserve  her 
heroics :  here  they  would  be  out  of  place, 
later  they  might  come  in  with  fitness. 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  "  you  evidently  think 
I  went  too  far ;  but  what  would  you  have 
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had  me  do,  when  we  had  been  so  intimate 
at  Jacewo  ? " 

"His  presence  at  Jacewo  will  need  ex- 
plaining later,"  said  her  uncle.  "I  do  not 
understand  that  part  of  the  story  at  all ; 
but  as  for  recognising  him  here,  consider- 
ing who  he  is  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
return  to  this  country,  which  he  quitted 
thirteen  years  ago  under  most  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  it  was  highly  undesir- 
able that  you  should  accord  him  any 
recognition  at  all;  but  if  you.  really 
thought  it  necessary,  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  bow  and  pass  on." 

"Eeally,"  said  Diana,  "I  am  sorry  to 
di£fer  from  you,  but  he  had  done  so  many 
things  for  me,  I  should  have  felt  most 
ungracious  if  I  had  not  stopped  to  speak. 
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You  see  lie  came  positively  to  my  rescue 
on  several  really  critical  occasions.  You 
may  remember  my  telling  you  of  an  acci- 
dent I  had  on  my  journey,  and  that  I  was 
most  awkwardly  placed,  until  a  gentleman 
came  to  my  assistance,  and  drove  me  on  to 
Jacewo  in  his  own  carriage.  That  gentle- 
man was  Mr  Garthwaite.  Then,  again,  I 
I  told  you  once  how  I  went  too  far  along 
a  lonely  road,  and  a  disagreeable  man 
tried  to  rob  me  of  my  watch,  and  would 
have  succeeded,  had  not  some  one  come 
up  and  sent  him  away.  That  some  one 
was  Mr  Garthwaite.  The  Camphausens, 
the  people  I  was  with,  were  not  fond  of 
nor  particularly  kind  to  me,  and  they 
would,  no  doubt,  have  made  themselves 
very  disagreeable,  had  I  not  had  a  com- 
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patriot  in  the  place,  who,  they  knew, 
would  visit  upon  them  any  discomfort 
they  inflicted  upon  me.  That  compatriot 
was  Mr  Garthwaite.  Any  comforts  I  en- 
joyed while  I  was  there  were  due  entirely 
to  his  presence  in  the  place." 

She  had  begun  to  speak  quite  calmly, 
but  she  became  a  little  excited  as  she 
went  on,  and  when  she  paused  her  voice 
was  not  quite  steady.  She  stopped,  more 
in  order  to  regain  her  self-control  than 
because  she  had  said  all  she  felt.  Her 
uncle's  voice,  when  he  began  to  speak 
again,  sounded  very  cold  and  hard. 

"  I  really  fail  to  see  that  he  did  any- 
thing which  any  other  man  would  not 
have  done.  I  see  no  occasion  for  making 
him  into  a  hero." 
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"I  did  not  say  no  other  man  would 
have  done  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
it  was  he  who  did  do  these  things  and 
not  any  other  man." 

The  fact  did  remain,  and  could  not  be 
gainsaid,  Mr  Meredith  therefore  left  that 
point. 

"What  I  do  not  understand  is,  how  a 
man  in  his  position  could  have  influenced 
the  people  with  whom  you  were  living. 
Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  they 
had  positively  ill-used  you,  what  could  he 
have  done?  How  would  he  have  known 
of  it  ?  I  presume  you  would  scarcely  have 
taken  the  story  of  your  sufi*ering  to  a 
common  working  man.  The  difference  in 
your  positions  would  have  forbidden  even 
you  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Diana,  looking  straight  into 
her  uncle's  face,  "the  difference  in  our 
positions.  I  don't  think  you  realise  how 
great  it  was.  The  people  out  there  were 
a  benighted  race,  they  had  never  heard 
the  name  of  Meredith.  To  them  I  was 
only  a  governess,  hired  for  £16  a-year  to 
teach  their  children,  and  I  must  have 
been  very  poor  and  friendless,  or  else  I 
should  never  have  travelled  so  far  to 
earn  so  little.  That  is  what  I  was.  He 
was  the  most  important  man  in  the 
place." 

She  stopped  for  a  minute,  and  then 
asked — 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  engineer 
called  Garthwaite  ? " 

"  Of  course,  but " 
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"He  is  that  engineer,  that  Mr  Garth- 
wait  e." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  no  one  spoke. 
At  last  Mr  Meredith  said — 

*' Impossible.  It  is  a  mere  coincidence 
in  names,  of  which  this  man  took  advan- 
tage to  win  your  confidence.  No  doubt 
he  told  you  this  story." 

"He  told  me  nothing,  I  learnt  it  from 
other  people ;  it  was  not  a  fact  which 
could  remain  hidden.  He  was  there  mak- 
ing a  railway,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
I  was  told  who  he  was.  That,"  she  went 
on,  "  is  your  common  working  man.  A 
man  who  is  known  pretty  nearly  all  over 
the  civilised  world,  was  to  be  repaid  for 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  help  me  out 
of  more  than  one  disagreeable  position  by 
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a  douceur  which  would  acquit  me  and 
perfectly  satisfy  him.  That  is  the  man 
whose  brother's  farm  you  are  going  to 
buy  to-morrow.  Do  not  be  so  sure  of  it. 
I  am  proud  to  call  him  my  friend." 

"Diana,  be  silent,"  said  her  mother, 
who  was  alarmed  at  the  expression  on 
her  brother's  face.  "You  are  speaking 
most  unbecomingly  to  your  uncle.  I  for- 
bid you  to  say  another  word." 

Diana  was  silent,  but  whether  in  obe- 
dience to  her  mother  cannot  be  known 
with  certainty.  She  turned  to  her  uncle, 
waiting  for  him  to  speak.  Mr  Meredith 
controlled  his  anger,  and  began — 

"Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this.  You 
do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
There   can   be   no   question    of  friendship 
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between  people  in  your  respective  posi- 
tions. The  position  to  whicli  lie  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself,  by  what  means 
it  will  perhaps  be  better  not  to  inquire, 
does  not  in  the  least  alter  his  birth.  He 
is  and  will  remain  one  of  those  Garth- 
waites  here,  who  are  about  as  disrepu- 
table a  lot  as  you  would  find  anywhere. 
Not  one  but  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  your  '  friend '  will 
end  in  the  same  way." 

He  went  on  speaking,  but  Diana  did 
not  hear.  Keuben's  words  had  come  back 
to  her.  "  He  plays  at  being  a  gentleman, 
but  we'd  the  same  father  and  mother ; 
what  do  you  think  of  that,  now?"  She 
thought  of  Eeuben  Garthwaite  as  she  had 
seen  him  then,  as  she  had  seen  him  this 
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morning.  What  if  behind  John's  qualities 
and  manner,  which  had  such  a  powerful 
influence  over  her,  there  were  lurking 
something  which,  under  given  conditions, 
could  turn  him  into  a  creature  like  his 
brother?  If  Eeuben  had  had  John's  ad- 
vantage, he  might  have  been  as  John  was 
now.  If  John  had  occupied  Eeuben's 
position,  or  were  ever  by  circumstances 
to  be  degraded  to  it,  he  might  sink  to 
Reuben's  level.  This  thought,  which  had 
never  come  to  her  before,  struck  her  now 
with  overwhelming  force,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  shrank  before  it.  Then  she  shook 
it  off.  John  was  no  creature  of  circum- 
stances, nor  would  ever  be.  What  he  was 
now  was  the  result  of  force  of  character. 
Under    no    conditions    could    he    become 
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such  as  Eeuben  was,  under  no  conditions 
could  Eeuben  become  as  John.  She  cast 
the  doubt  from  her  with  the  strength  of 
inborn  conviction,  nor  did  it  ever  assail 
her  again.  Once  more  she  gave  ear  to 
what  her  uncle  was  saying;  it  bore  oddly 
upon  what  had  just  been  in  her  mind. 

"What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come 
out  in  the  flesh.  However  he  may  have 
contrived  to  raise  himself,  you  can't  lose 
sight  of  the  low  level  from  which  he 
sprang, — you  can't  separate  a  man  from 
his  family.  Because  he  happens  to  have 
better  manners  than  his  brother,  who  is 
a  mere  drunken  brute,  you  cannot  put 
him  on  a  level  with  yourself.  You  must 
keep  him  in  his  proper  place ;  it  is  a 
farce  to  call  him  your  friend ;  you  cannot 
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keep  it  u^d.  You  cannot  call  upon  his 
mother  or  sisters,  if  he  has  any ;  you  can't 
ask  them  here.  How  are  you  going  to 
carry  on  your  intimacy?" 

He  had  endeavoured  to  speak  moder- 
ately, as  if  he  were  reasoning  on  a  point 
which  might  be  maintained ;  but  his  dis- 
like and  contempt  for  the  Garthwaites 
w^as  heard  in  every  word  —  neither  was 
he  able  to  keep  his  voice  free  from  the 
sarcastic  and  sneering  tone  which  repre- 
sented his  real  feelings  on  the  subject. 
He  had  expected  a  fiery  retort  from  his 
niece,  but  to  his  surprise  she  said  noth- 
ing at  all.  He  was  encouraged  to  revert 
to  his  original  manner. 

"You  should  have  thought  of  all  these 
things  this  morning  before  you  acted  on 
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your  mad  impulse,  insulting  us  and  com- 
promising yourself  by  a  show  of  intimacy 
— an  assumption  of  equality — with  a  man 
so  far  beneath  you  in  every  way,  that 
your  conduct  would  have  been  ridiculous 
if,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
it  had  not  been  —  disgraceful,"  he  con- 
cluded, after  pausing  for  a  suitable  word. 

Diana  had  been  standing  in  silence, 
her  face  paler  than  usual,  her  eyes  down- 
cast. She  maintained  this  attitude  all 
through  her  uncle's  speech.  It  was  im- 
possible to  tell  how  it  moved  her.  When 
he  had  finished,  she  came  a  step  nearer 
to  him ;  her  face  was,  if  possible,  more 
colourless  than  before,  but  in  her  eyes 
burned  a  deep  and  steady  fire. 

"  Uncle,"  she  began,  and  her  voice  was 
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not  quite  steady,  "  let  me  speak.  What 
I  did  this  morning  I  did  on  no  impulse 
at  all,  but  deliberately.  I  thought  it 
probable,  when  we  left  here,  that  I  should 
meet  Mr  Garthwaite,  and  it  was  my  in- 
tention if  I  did  to  stop  and  speak  to  him. 
But  hear  me  out.  If  I  had  not  intended 
to  speak  to  him — if  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that,  '  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances,' I  would  cut  him  dead,  I  could 
not  have  done  it, — I  should  have  been 
forced  to  stop.  If,  remembering  all  he 
had  done  for  me,  I  had  acted  as  you 
would  have  had  me  act,  I  should  have 
disgraced  both  myself  and  you ;  both  he 
and  all  of  you  would  have  had  a  right  to 
treat  me  with  contempt  all  the  rest  of 
my  life.     I  should   have   been   a   coward, 
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and  worse  than  a  coward.  I  could  never 
have  held  up  my  head  again.  I  have 
the  strongest  admiration  and  regard  for 
Mr  Garthwaite.  I  have  never  seen  any 
man  to  compare  with  him.  I  am  prouder 
of  nothing  in  the  world  than  that  he 
calls  me  his  friend.  The  friendship  of  such 
a  man  is  better  worth  having  than  any 
wealth  or  rank  or  position  which  the  world 
contains." 

The  heroics  had  come,  and  having 
spoken  out  her  heart,  she  stood  glowing 
with  enthusiasm  and  spirit,  looking  as 
they  had  never  seen  her  look  before, 
striking  them  all  dumb.  Mr  Meredith 
recovered  first. 

"I  think,  he  said  icily,  ''our  interview 
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had  best  be  terminated  here ;  you  are 
excited,  and  scarcely  know  what  you  are 
saying.  The  gong  will  go  in  a  minute  or 
two ;  had  you  not  better  rest  a  little 
before  dinner  ? " 
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INTERCESSION. 


For  full  two  minutes  after  she  had  left 
the  room  no  one  spoke.  The  same  thought 
was  in  the  mind  of  all  three  people,  and 
Mrs  Wentworth  was  but  uttering  the 
general  feeling  when  she  said  solemnly — 

'•'  Thank  God  !  Eupert  knows  nothing  of 
this." 

"  He  never  must  know,"  said  Gertrude. 
"  Oh,  how  bitterly  disappointed  I  am  ! " 

"  I  think  the  sooner  he  proposes  the 
better  "  said  Mr  Meredith. 
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Mrs  Wentworth  wiped  her  eyes. 

"What  have  I  done,"  she  cried  for 
the  hundredth  time,  "  what  crime  have  I 
ever  committed,  that  I  should  be  afflicted 
with  a  child  like  this  ?  0  Philip  !  I  do 
assure  you,  you  cannot  be  more  upset 
than  I  am." 

*'Such  violence,"  said  Mr  Meredith, 
restlessly  turning  over  the  papers  lying 
on  the  table  before  him, — "  such  violent, 
reckless  words,  and  such  an  uncalled-for, 
unmaidenly  avowal ! " 

"It  is  horrible,  detestable!"  cried  Mrs 
Wentworth,  excitedly.  "  I  tremble  to 
think  what  she  will  do  next ;  the  next 
step  may  bring  disgrace  upon  us  all." 

"Do  not  speak  in  that  way,  aunty," 
said    Gertrude,    clinging    desperately    to 
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Diana,  determined  not  to  give  her  up 
while  there  was  a  shred  of  hope  for  her 
regeneration.  "  Diana  was  excited  —  I 
don't  think  she  knew  what  she  was  say- 
ing. When  she  remembers,  and  thinks 
what  pain  she  must  have  given  to  us  all, 
I  am  sure  she  will  be  bitterly  sorry." 

"  Gertrude,  you  are  too  good  to  her, 
you  always  have  been,"  replied  her  aunt. 
"You  have  defended  her  when  there  was 
no  defence  possible,  and  now  I  cannot 
hear  a  word  in  her  favour.  Your  gener- 
osity makes  her  conduct  all  the  more 
wicked  and  ungrateful.  I  know  you  feel 
it  all  as  much  as  we  do,  and  you  must 
not  do  violence  to  your  feelings." 

"  But  there  is  excuse,"  urged  poor  Ger- 
trude.     "  Diana  is  passionate  and  wilful ; 
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she  does  not  like  to  be  controlled  and 
found  fault  with,  and  she  is  not  like  us." 

"  She  is  not  like  us."  It  was  the 
strongest  condemnation  Gertrude  could 
have  pronounced,  and  after  saying  it  she 
was  silent,  feeling  that  she  was  blundering 
terribly,  and  that  her  efforts  to  befriend 
Diana  were  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

"  One  thing  is  evident,"  said  Mrs  Went- 
worth,  with  decision,  "  there  must  be  no 
more  meetings  between  her  and  this 
obnoxious  man ;  she  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  any  attempt  at  private 
intercourse  will  be  punished  severely. 
You  agree  with  me,  Philip,  I  am  sure  ? " 
turning  to  her  brother. 

He    seemed    inclined    to    think    so,    al- 
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though  he  said  he  could  do  no  more  at 
present.  His  niece's  conduct  had  made 
him  feel  very  ill,  and  he  needed  some 
degree  of  repose  before  giving  any  more 
thought  to  the  unpleasant  subject ;  and 
he  was  sure  his  sister  must  stand  equally 
in  need  of  rest.  Gertrude,  desperate  with 
the  feeling  that  if  the  present  moment 
was  lost,  irreparable  mischief  might  be 
done,  insisted  on  detaining  them  a  little 
longer. 

"  One  moment,"  she  cried.  "  I  do  not 
want  to  tire  either  of  you,  but  I  must 
speak.  Do  not,  I  beg,  impose  any  such 
restraints  upon  Diana ;  you  will  only 
estrange  her.  She  is  not  a  girl  to  have 
clandestine  meetings  with  any  one ;  what- 
ever   she    does    will    be    fair    and    open. 
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You  will  only  insult  her  by  suggesting 
such  a  possibility.  Indeed  I  do  not  think 
you  understand  her.  She  is  not  like  the 
girls  we  know.  She  has  self-control  and 
self-reliance ;  she  cannot  be  treated  like 
a  child,  or  as  if  she  were  Dora,  who  just 
does  as  she  sees  every  one  else  do.  It 
would  be  much  more  easy  if  she  were ; 
but  she  has  been  her  own  mistress  for 
so  long,  we  must  not  attempt  to  coerce 
her.  See,"  she  went  on,  as  a  sudden 
idea  struck  her,  "  you  are  both  delicate, 
and  not  in  a  fit  state  to  deal  with  a 
thing  like  this.  Leave  it  to  me.  Let 
me  try  to  influence  her.  You  have  con- 
fidence in  me,  and  Diana  is  fond  of 
me ;  let  me  try  what  I  can  do  with 
her." 
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It  was  SO  arranged,  though  not  without 
much  persuasion  and  tact  on  Gertrude's 
part.  But  no  one  saw  Diana  again  that 
night.  She  sent  word  that  she  should 
not  come  down  to  dinner,  nor  did  she 
come  into  the  drawing-room  later. 

The  next  day  the  sale  took  place. 
The  Merediths  passed  a  morning  full  of 
suspense.  Diana,  after  her  conversation 
with  John  on  the  preceding  day,  was 
perfectly  calm ;  nor  did  she  wonder  at 
all  as  to  the  result.  Guy  was  out  all 
morning,  but  came  in  during  luncheon, 
with  such  a  look  on  his  face  that  neither 
of  his  sisters  dared  to  address  him.  It 
was  Diana  who  asked — 

"Is  the  sale  over,  Guy?" 

"Yes,  it  is  over." 
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"  And    to    whom    does    Becktop    Farm 
belong  now  ? " 

"It  belongs  now  to  Jolm  Garthwaite." 
She  said  nothing,  but  the  look  which 
swept  over  her  face  was  more  eloquent 
than  words.  No  one  spoke,  and  that 
was  all  that  was  said  openly  at  Garshill 
Abbey  about  the  sale. 


END   OF   THE   SECOND   VOLUME. 


PRIirrED  BY  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS. 
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